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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


This will convene on Second-day the 16th of- Ninth Month 
The meeting for Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day morning pre- 
ceding. The First-day School Conference meets in the afternoon 
of same day. 

Those coming from the West change cars at La Salle for Los- 
tant on the Illinois Central Railroad, arriving at 11.30 a m. 
Those coming by way of Chicago come down to Mendota on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, then change to Illinois Central 
for Lostant, arriving at that place about 1.30 p. m. 

Conveyances will be provided to bring Friends from the 
train, and suitable homes for all, if those intending coming will 
notify one of the committee. Lydia E Wilson, Magnolia, III. 
Willis B. Mill, Mt. Palatine, ILL, Soap Atherton, Clear Creek, nt 


TOR RENT. TWO DESIRABLE COMMUNE. 


cating third-story rooms, with beard, in a private family near 
18th St. and Girard Avenue. Address H._, this office. 


ON TGOMERY COUN TY MILK. —CONSH 0- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


TEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTG, 1889 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 











ARAB E. FELL’S BOA RDING SCHOOL FOR 

sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 

in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing; good 

building ; beautiful grounds, shady, heaithy ; excellent water; 

abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechantceville, Buck Co, Pa. 





ANTE D—A T NEWTO WN FRIENDS’ 
School, by the First of the Ninth month, 1889, a family in 

the House, to board Teachers and Pupils. Address Thomas P. 
Bartram or Nathan L. Pratt, Newtown oe, Delaware Co., Pa. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND, SITUA TION AS 


matron, or charge of some department in school or insti- 
tution. Please address C. Anna Ghelizake, Morton, Penna. 


HENRY) 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 


ee ete Ast. 112 N. Tenth Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUIZDERS. 


JopBine ATTENDED To. 


1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


ELLIS | 





BR. RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th St. 
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AQUILA). LImvELL, || Auelierepor s Co. 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 








Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 
to purchase a supply’ 





—— 
— 


- : Parton, Dinmne Room, LIBRARY 


UNDERTAKER, sass aite Pousaone/ CoV aon 


MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
No. 1508 Brown Street, | 
| 





Springs, Spring CorTs, ETO., ETC. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Special attention paid to Embalming. | No. 1027 Market Street, Prniane 


s F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO, 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. © APITAL, $1,000,000. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 


President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 
DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 
Charles Platt, Joseph 8 Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo.D McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Chas. P Sinnickson 


i 


ae wewwrww wey ed 


mah MUTUAL LIFE Tomei ey 





be ee te aaa ee Ce ae OSU eee e TO COT OTT TOT OTTO OTT COe. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@e ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@e 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


THE GIRARD SN ot Reclver, and Receives Depots on Ince rs 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. pesisent, xrriNGHAM 8 MORRIS 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 
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~ Spring, 1889. 


E are stil) at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are pespeese to furnish on shortest no- 
tice all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 


es. 
Our Spring stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 
ans and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
8 
fe respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our goods, will sell them 
against al] competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTUREE OF Lapres’ Fixzk HaND-sEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden &t. 


A CONCISE STATEMENT 
OF THE 


VIEWS AND PRACTICES 


O¥ THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting Fouse, West 
Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 
By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copy, 7 cents. 
crt a 75 ae 


per dozen,. ; - A . 7 
- “ hundred, . s . é - $5.00 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howazp M. Jenxuns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. AsuH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp14 A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Lara, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXxcuTIvE ComMITTEz—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal! 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa.; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. | 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored | 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- | 


dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


wu 


W. H. JONES, 


Carriage 
Department, 


61933 MARKET STREET, 

A PHILADELPHIA 
I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Street, in 
| connection with my Agricultura! Implement and seed Bazaar, in 
which I sha!l carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 


| Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons. Buggies. and Surries 


| My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 


| prices, 
" ” Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so. write fur prices. which will be promptly furnished. 
I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price 
And the General Agency fr the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprixing 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE I8S——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
swely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 

| House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 





STREETS. 


needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
| American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
| be wniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
| ties of goods. 
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I ACEDON ACADEMY, 
MACEDON CENTRE, WAYNE CO., N. Y. 

Forty-ninth year opens August, 26, 1889. An old and well. 
known Institution pleasantly located in an intelligent community, 
having two Friends’ Societies. References: Sunderland P 
Gardner, Farmington; Genden T. Smith and William Barker, 
Macedon Centre. 

LEWIS H. CLARK, Principal. 








Lvewerta 3 M. B. MITCHELL'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 


preparation of their stucies, in deporument, and in the care of 
their r health. 








ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA 

The Thirty-fourth School Year will commence on the 16th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 





TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLANGTON, Pu. D. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889- 90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLuNson, Principal, 
Or CynTH14 G. BosLzr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1888 Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


_ Glen Cove, Long Island, N.Y. 


(QQHAPPAQUA M MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SamvgL C, Coins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a.m. 
M. F. PASCHALL, 


The Clifton, ‘JOSEPH ENGLE, 


Propriztor. 
Cor. Atlantic and Connecticut Avs., Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Aberdeen, roneporr, n. J. 


Will open about June a The house is directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every hal ‘hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine nately, oles, fabing. etc. Tele- 
phone. Hoop and E. NEWPoRT. 


WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, pert rh full length, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, "sbe. Don’t fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purenase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Fansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
pr ce 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon’s Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

Au evens by mail poomptly attended to. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 


Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 
109 N. TenTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 
Japan Matting’ BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 














The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@e- When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.-“@a 
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MY OWN SHALL COME TO ME. 
SERENE, I fold my hands and wait, 

Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 

For, ]o! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace ? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years ; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder height ; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Upon the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky ; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
—John Burroughs. 


MARY GRIFFIN. 

{Extract from an unpublished letter written previous to the 

year 1840). 
At the time of our late Yearly Meeting we received 
a visit from a couple of Friends from Chester county 
to whom I related a circumstance connected with the 
memory of our aged friend, Mary Griffin, of Nine 
Partners. My visitors desired I would furnish them 
the account in writing, which I herewith append. 
Mary Griffin was twice married. The incident refers 
to the period of her first marriage, near the time that 
she and her husband embraced the religious views of 
Friends, they having been educated in the Presbyte- 
rian faith. It is the record of a joint covenant, evinc- 
ing great simplicity, earnestness, and integrity of 
heart,—as also an interesting record of olden times. 
It is as follows : 

“ Be it forever recorded in Heaven that we, William 
and Mary Moore, do with great concern of mind, yet with 
alacrity of sou!, devote and dedicate, yea, we do absolute- 
ly and actually give and deliver our whole selves, souls, 
and bodies, unto the Almighty God Jehovah, and thereby 
through his grace, do covenant and promise to serve him 
in newness of life; and that we will keep as nigh to his 
light as we possibly can in all intentsand purposes of soul, 


every minute, hour, day, week, month, year, or years of 
our mortal lives,—always depending on a measure of thy 
strength, O, God, to assist and abilitate us. And now, 
firmly believing and that from the word, internal and ex- 
ternal, that thou, Father of Mercy and Love! doth accept 
and receive us, we hereunto set our hands and seals, this 
15th day of Third month, in the year since Christ Jesus 
came in the flesh, 1740. 

“ Signed, WILLIAM MoorE, 
MARY Moore.” 

Appended to the above, in her own hand writ- 
ing, was the following: 

“This was written almost in the first of our convince- 
ment, and it was signed I believe in the simplicity of our 
hearts, I thought best to leave it behind me, hoping that 
wherein we failed in performing it, mercy hath been and 
will be extended to us. Mary GRIFFIN. 

“ First month 3, 1782.” 


SKETCH OF MARY GRIFFIN. 

Mary Griffin, of Nine Partners, New York, was 
the daughter of a zealous Presbyterian. Her quick- 
ness of perception was apparent about her sixth year, 
when, being present while her parents were convers- 
ing about their minister’s salary, the mother re- 
marked, “We must not starve the Gospel ;” Mary 
replied, “That is impossible, mother, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation, to every one that be- 
lieveth.” Being allowed by her parents to frequent 
balls, she was once engaged in dancing, when her 
mind was solemnly impressed with the sin of thus 
misspending her time, and she immediately took her 
seat. On being asked the cause, she honestly told it, 
and refused ever again to partake in like amusements, 
thus bearing a testimony to the principles of a society 
of which she had never heard. 

When quite young she married among her own 
people, and continued a member with them, till 
hearing that one called a Quaker had appointed a 
meeting in the neighborhood, her mind was drawn 
to attend it; but her husband being away, and only 
two little children in the family, she was at a loss 
how to manage, as the meeting was to be in the even- 
ing. But she put her children to bed, and when they 
were asleep, set out for the meeting, secretly saying, 
“T have faith to believe that kind Providence will 
care for them.” She had to travel on foot four miles, 
and cross a stream from which the bridge had been 
carried away; but she waded through the strong 
current, and arrived at the meeting; during which 
the following passage was so frequently presented, 
that she believed it right to express it: “ Though thou 
exalt thyself as the eagle, and though thou set thy 
nest among the stars, thence will I bring thee down, 








530 
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saith the Lord.” After sitting down she felt great 
peace; returned home rejoicing, and found her child- 
ren safe. At that time she wore a scarlet cloak, 
edged with fur. 

It afterward appeared there was a man in that 
meeting about to engage in conduct injurious to his 
friends, who was so overcome by her communication, 
that he made a public acknowledgment thereof, and 
afterward became a member. 

She soon after joined herself to Friends, and be- 
came an approved minister in her 20th year. It ap- 
peared she had not reflected on the inconsistency of 
her dress until a Friend remarked to her, “ Laces 
proceed from pride, pride from sin, and sin leads 
down lower than the grave.” She immediately laid 
aside all superfluities. 

When about ninety-five years of age, she paid a 
satisfactory visit to some of the meetings in Nine 
Partners and Stamford Quarters, and in her one hun- 
dredth year visited the families of Nine Partners 
Meeting, and had several public meetings, in which 
she was greatly favored. Her natural faculties were 
reduced to a state of second childhood, while the 
spiritual part grew brighter and brighter. At one of 
these public meetings, a Baptist preacher was present, 
who afterwards called at her lodgings to converse 
with her on the subject of inspiration, in which he 
did not believe. Being shown into her room, he 
found her sitting upon the floor, amused with play- 
things. He immediately withdrew, saying all his 
inquiries were answered, as she was herself a memo- 
rable proof of Divine Inspiration. 

Near the close of her life she thus addressed her 
children and grandchildren, “ Fear the Lord above 
all things, and keep to your religious meetings.” 
She died 20th of Twelfth month, 1810, aged upward 
of one hundred years, a minister four-score. 








OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


Some advices given forth from time to time by the 
Yearly Meetings of Friends for New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania held alternately at Burlington and 
Philadelphia. 

1721. Inasmuch as Peoples being hurt and dis- 
guised by Strong Drink seems to be a prevailing evil, 
therefore where any amongst us are ov ertaken there- 
with they should be early admonished, and dealt 
with as disorderly persons. And it becomes the 
concern of this meeting to advise and caution all of 
our profession carefully to watch against this evil, 
when it begins to prevail upon them, in a general 
manner, or more particularly at occassional times of 
taking it, the frequent use whereof especially Drams, 
being a dangerous inlet, the repetition, increase of 
them insensibly stealing upon the unwary by wan- 
tonness in the Young, and the false and deceitful 
heat it seems to supply the aged with, so that by long 
habit, when the true warmth of nature becomes 
thereby weakened and supplanted, the stomach 
seems to crave those Strong Spirits, even to supply 
what they have destroyed. Therefore it is hoped 
that a due care and watchfulness against the intem- 
perate use of Drams, and other Strong Liquors will 
in a good measure prevent the depravity, as also an 
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imprudent, noisy, and indecent behavior in markets 
and other public places, which we earnestly advise 
and caution Friends to beware of, for it is degrading 
to usas men of civility, and greatly unbecoming the 
professors of Ciristianity, the awful, prudent, and 
watchful conduct of our early Friends did, and such 
always will preach loudly, and extend silently to the 
notice of many. 

1726. It having been observed that a pernicious 
custom has prevailed upon people, of giving Rum 
and other Strong Liquors to excite such as bid at 
Vendues and provoke them at every bidding to ad- 
vance the price, which besides the injustice of the 
artifice is very scandalous, and leads to great intem- 
perance and disorder. Therefore it is the unanimous 
sense of this Meeting to caution Friends against the 
same, and if any under our profession do fall into 
this evil practice, or do by any means encourage the 
same (by giving or taking Drams or Strong Liquors at 
Vendues, or other noisy revelling gatherings) they 
should be speedily dealt withal as disorderly persons, 

And we find a pressing concern earnestly to ex- 
cite all our Dear Friends, Brethren, and Sisters, seri- 
ously to consider the state of things in this land, so 
lately a wilderness, when on the one hand, we look 
back to the many blessings we have received, and 
the protection and peace we have enjoyed, how 
greatly doth it concern us, to be humbled before the 
Almighty, and with grateful hearts take due heed to 
our walking before Him. And on the other hand 
when we take in view the great increase of people, 
and consider how many among them do appear re- 
gardless of religious probity and virtue, who seem to 
combine in an uncommon manner, to rush into im- 
moralities, and tumultuous practices, using many 
artful ways to draw others to fall in with them. 

1735. This meeting cautions against the too fre- 
quent use of Drams, and other Strong Drink in 
families, or elsewhere. 

1736. This meeting repeats the caution of last 
year against the frequent use of Drams, or other 
Strong Drink in families or elsewhere, and particu- 
larly to be cautious of giving them to children, and 
thereby accustoming them to the habit of drinking 
such Strong Liquors. 

1737. We tenderly caution all Friends, constantly 
to watch against the indecent and pernicious use of 
Strong Drink, which sometimes prevails unexpect- 
edly, and we cannot but observe with grief and sor- 
row the frequent instances of its destructive effects, 
not only to men’s persons and estates, but also to the 
ruin of their children and families. We fervently 
pray that all Friends may be careful not to give way 
to the gratifying and inordinate appetite for any kind 
of Dramas, or other Spirituous Liquors. 

1738. It was moved to this meeting and accord- 
ingly recommended to the several Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings, to caution Friends that they be 
exceedingly careful against the too frequent use of 
Spirituous Liquors, it being remarked to be a per- 
nicious and growing evil, and to direct the overseers 
to deal with such as may drink to excess, though 
they may not drink to such a degree as to disguise 
themselves. 
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1739. Theadvice of last year against excess in the 
use of Spirituous Liquors is repeated. 

1749. This meeting repeats the caution and ad- 
vice against drinking Strong Liquors to excess, and 
the overseers are desired to be diligent and timely 
in dealing with such as offend against this or any other 
branches of our Discipline. 

4750. That part of our Discipline relating to the 
practice of giving Drams and other Strong Liquors 
at Vendues, being now considered, and spoken to 
pretty fully, it is the sense of this meeting that the 
minute on the subject contained in the General Epis- 
tle from the Yearly Meeting 1726 should be revived 
and enforced by the respective Monthly Meetings, 
and that such persons who transgress the same should 
be dealt with as disorderly persons, and if they per- 
sist in justifying their conduct, and refuse to give 
satisfaction for the same, they ought to be testified 
against. 

1777. An increasing concern and exercise having 
prevailed amongst Friends in several of our Quarterly 
Meetings respecting the unnecessary use of Spiritu- 
ous Liquor which hath greatly tended to the corrup- 
tion and depravity of the morals of mankind, thereby 
increasing guilt on our country, under which consid- 
eration this meeting is engaged to exhort and ad- 
monish Friends to use great caution in that of dis- 
tilling of encouraging the distilling or using of dis- 
tilled or Spirituous Liquors of any kind. And in re- 
gard to the practice of destroying grain by distilling 
spirits out of it, it is the sense and judgment of this 
meeting that that practice should be wholly dis- 
couraged and disused among Friends; and that 
Friends ought not to sell their grain for this purpose, 
nor to use or partake of liquors made out of grain ; 
which this meeting directs the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings to take proper notice of, and make report 
of their care to next Yearly Meeting, when this mat- 
ter may be further considered. 1778. The same ad- 
vice repeated. 1780. Again repeated. 

1781. The careof Friends is enjoined to be con- 
tinued to discourage the distillation of spirits from 
grain, or using spirits so distilled, also the unneces- 
sary use of other spirituous liquors, or the distillation 
of them; likewise the keeping of houses for public 
entertainment where such liquors are sold by any of 
our members; the concern and labor of Friends in 
these respects having been useful, the late minutes 
relating thereto are again recommended to the no- 
tice of Friends, in order to fulfill the advices therein 
contained, particularly that in the minutes of this 
meeting in the year 1777; it being the judgment of 
the meeting that no member of our Religious Society 
should be found in these practices, and Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings are requested to send accounts to 
the meeting next year how they are circumstanced 
in these matters. 


Goop, kind words dropped in conversation may 
be little thought of; but they are seeds of flow- 
ers or fruitful trees falling by the wayside, borne by 
some birds afar, happily thereafter to fringe with 
beauty some barren mountain side or to make glad 
some lonely wilderness.—Selected. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 33. 
NintH Monta Ist, 1889. 
DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


GOLDEN Text :—“ If God is for us, who is against us.”’— 
Romans 8: 31. 


Reap I. Samuel 17 : 82-51. 

A.taoueH David was anointed with the oil of conse- 
cration, and set apart to succeed Saul in the govern- 
ment, he does not come into power until the death 
of the king. The people of Israel meanwhile re- 
mained ignorant of the transactions recorded in our 
last lesson. Saul was conscious of his rejection, but 
did not know who was to be his successor. The in- 
terval between the anointing of David and his vic- 
tory over Goliath is not given. Saul appears to have 
grown morose and unhappy, and to have lost the 
modesty and genial flow of spirit that so attracted 
Samuel to him in the beginning of his reign. Like 
many another, his honors were more than he could 
bear, and finding himself rejected by God, and de- 
serted by the prophet, who continued long to bemoan 
his downfall, he seems to have allowed himself to 
fall into melancholy, and is said to have been pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit from the Lord. This shows us 
another of the peculiar beliefs that prevailed in those 
far-off times. Diseases that were not understood 
were charged to evil spirits, whom the Lord per- 
mitted to take possession of those that were sinners 
or disobedient to his laws. 

David was chosen to play the harp before Saul, 
and it produced a very wonderful effect upon his 
malady. This brought David into close intimacy 
with Saul, who became much attached to the young 
musician. 

Again war was imminent, the Philistines had be- 
come strong, and were ready to attack Israel. Saul, 
the courageous leader on former occasions, has lost 
his spirit and cowers before the threatened invasion. 
Goliath, the giant champion of the Philistines, offers 
to decide the battle by single combat, and day after 
day challenges the Israelites to select one of their 
number to fight with him. David is aroused, and 
offers to accept the challenge, but the king objects. 
At last in the extremity of their distress the king 
consents. The result of the combat forms the sub- 
ject of our study. 

Saul’s Armor. David tries to array himself in the 
heavy armor of Saul, but being only a shepherd, and 
unused to war he could not wear it. He knew per- 
fectly well how to defend his flock from the prowling 
wolf and fierce lion, and with the same simple weap- 
ons he used for their destruction he would go forth 
against this vaunting, defiant enemy of Israel. 

Taking his sling and a few smooth stones from 
the brook, with undaunted faith that the God whom 
Goliath had defied would give him the victory, “ In 
the name of the Lord of hosts” for his watchword, 
he ran to meet his combatant, and with a sling anda 
stone smote the Philistine. 

The lesson to us in this thrilling narrative is spir- 
itual. Foes are all about us ; great and formidable 
as Goliath are some of these, but as we put our trust 
and confidence in our Heavenly Father, following 
the leading of his Holy Spirit, we will be strength- 
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ened to overcome them all. Faith in the living God 
is the true source of power; every battle waged for 
his honor and glory is sure to result in victory. 





We are apt to think that power lies in numbers, 
and so it does to a certain extent, but if we study the 
history of the Hebrews we shall find that when they 
trusted in God, listened to his voice, and were faith- 
ful, that there was a power that scattered numerous 
hosts from before them as easily and as surely as the 
waves toss the sands of the sea. 

As the Heavenly Father opened the way for the 
children of Israel when they were apparently en- 
tirely within the power of Pharaoh and his army, so 
we may be assured he will ever protect those of his 
children now who obey his voice. 

In this world the giant “ Evil” is ever warring 
against “truth and righteousness,” (the chosen of 
God), and the question is, “ Who shall go out against 
him?” Shall one mighty in war and valor, armed 
with helmet and shield and the wisdom of the 
world? Not so; but he who has put on the whole 
armor of God ; having his loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righteousness, and 
his feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace ; and above all he shall take the shield of 
faith ; and the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God; and pray al- 
ways with all prayer and supplication in the spirit. 
(See Ephesians 6: 10-18). We must go forth trusting 
in that higher power for wisdom and strength, and 
it will not fail us in the hour of trial when it is most 
needed. 

David knew nothing of the art of war, neither 
was he skilled in the use of arms, but with an eye 
single to his duty to God he freely offered the best 
skill which he possessed to the service of his Maker, 
confident that if the work were of God it would not 
fail. 

History abounds with examples of right prevail- 
ing against fearful odds and mighty oppression, and 
while the struggle may sometimes be long, the result 
is certain. It may not come in just the way we ex- 
pect it, but it will come in God’s own time and way. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The {interval of time that elapsed between Sam- 
uel’s visit to the family of Jesse at Bethlehem and 
this war with the Philistines is not given. The peo- 
ple seem not to have known that David had been 
chosen to succeed Saul in the kingdom, nor had Saul 
been made acquainted with the step that Samuel had 
taken. It is a question whether David himself knew 
the full significance of the anointing he had received. 
The chain of events that brings David to the notice 
of Saul and to a place in his service is necessary to 
prepare him for the position he must occupy in the 
future of the nation. He had led a simple, pastoral 
life, and needed to be brought into this wider con- 
tact with the great world of thought and action. 

There is perhaps no finer illustration in all his- 
tory of what confidence in God and faith ia his own 
ability will do for an individual than is found in the 
example of David confronting the great, boastful Go- 


liath whose huge proportions, encased in massive 
armor covering his whole body, leaving only his 
forehead visible and vulnerable, had struck such ter- 
ror into the hearts of the Israelites that no one was 
found willing to accept his challenge, though made 
day after day for forty days. 

David the shepherd youth is, in appearance, no 
match for this giant Philistine, but he has the confi- 
dence that comes of faith in the power of Jehovah ; 
he believes that with divine help he can be made 
the instrument to deliver his nation out of the hands 
of its foes, and he accepts the challenge to single 
combat, which was often resorted to in those early 
times to settle differences between tribes and na- 
tions. His reason for refusing to go against Goliath 
in the armor of Saul, is worth remembering as a les- 
son for us all, “I have not proved them.” He must 
do the work in his own way and with his own 
weapons ; he cannot risk the use of the armor of the 
king, but he knows he has nothing to fear if he con- 
fronts the enemy with hissling and the smooth stone 
from the brook, yet he did not claim that the deliver- 
ance would be wrought through his own unaided 
strength or ability. ‘“ The Lord delivered me out of 
the paw of the lion and out of the paw of the bear, 
and he will deliver me out of the hand of the Philis- 
tine.” This faith in the living God was the source 
of his power, and must be the true source of power to 
the soul in its conflict with the enemies of its peace. 
It is important that we know how to use the imple- 
ments upon which our success depends,—that they 
be tested before they are relied upon; failure in 
many of our undertakings in life results from our 
not knowing how to work with the tools of another; 
we must choose those that we can handle with skill 
and precision if we hope to succeed. 

The sling was a formidable weapon in the hand 
of the ancient warrior. The stunning effect of the 
blow upon the forehead, followed quickly by the 
spear thrust, left the victim no chance to recover 
himself and the wonderful skill acquired by constant 
practice made the stroke certain and fatal. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Eur axnp Sypit Jones. Their Life and Work. By 
Rufus M. Jones. Pp. 316. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. (For sale by Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 15th and Race streets.) 
Ir is an enjoyable privilege to follow this interesting 
couple through the varied experiences of a long and 
eventful life dedicated to Christian work for the up- 
lifting of humanity. Beginning with the first decade 
of the present century, we are introduced to a settle- 
ment of Friends in the forests of Maine, where as 
early as 1774 the first trees were felled, and the sur- 
vey of the land for homes made. Meetings were 
then established, both monthly and quarterly, and 
“frequently Friends traveled on foot a distance of 
forty miles through an almost pathless woods to be 
in attendance.” The privations and hardships en- 


dured by these worthy pioneers were cheerfully 
borne, although they were at times reduced to the 
direst extremity for the simple necessities of life. 

It was under such conditions that Eli Jones first 
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saw the light in the year 1807. Sybil was born in 
1808, and her early years were spent at Augusta. 
Her first awakening to a religious life was through 
the instrumentality of a Methodist minister. These 
impressions were deepened under the ministry of 
Lindley M. Hoag, then a young man. A little inci- 
dent is related of one of the visits of Eli to his fu- 
ture wife, made with the purpose of asking her to be- 
come his life-companion. Not suspecting the object 
of his mission, Sybil took down the Bible to read a 
chapter, as was always customary in those days be- 
fore visitors returned home. On this occasion she 
opened at the twentieth psalm, beginning, “ The Lord 
bear thee in the day of trouble; the name of the God 
of Jacob defend thee, send thee help from the sanc- 
tuary,and strengthen thee out of Zion; remember 
all thy offerings and accept all thy burnt sacrifices ; 
grant thee according to thine own heart, and fulfil all 
thy counsel.” The mission was successfully accom- 
plished, and at the age of twenty-five she became his 
wife. They settled upon a farm, three miles away 
from Dirigo meeting, of which they were regular at- 
tenders on First-and Fifth-days, and here in due 
time the gift in the ministry of both was acknow]l- 
edged. The story of their wedded life at this time 
is full of profitable instruction to the young people of 
our own day who are entering upon the duties and 
responsibilities that marriage involves. 

Seven years after their union Sybil Jones was 
called to the work to which most of her afer life was 
devoted. She was then the mother of two children, 
and in delicate health, but she felt that the service 
was laid upon her, and must be undertaken. Three 
other children were born to them. There may be a 
question in some minds, as to the call to a work 
which made necessary the leaving of helpless little 
children by their mother, who in the divine ordering 
is given charge and control during their infantile 
years. But we cannot decide one for another; the 
great Judge becomes the only arbiter, and we must 
leave it to his abounding wisdom. Such sacrifices 
have been made in all the ages of the world’s history, 
often from far less exalted motives, and we follow 
Sybil Jones in this her first experience as a minister 
traveling with a minute liberating her and her hus- 
band for the service, with an interest that deepens as 
the difficulties they encounter increase. They trav- 
eled by carriage through the provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and afterward through the 
Western and Southern States. In 1850 they crossed 
the ocean in a sailing packet to Liberia, where they 
labored for some time with marked success. From 
there their work called them to Ireland, Engiand, 
Norway, and Central Europe. Returning home Sybil 
Jones found work among the wounded soldiers of the 
civil war. 

From 1867 to 69 they were engaged in mission 
work in Western Europe, Greece, and Palestine. It 
is most remarkable that a woman so frail and weak 
in body, should have been able to accomplish so 
much. But her heart was in the work, she believed 
she had been divinely called to enter upon it, and 
her faith and trust never failed her in the darkest and 
most trying circumstances. They returned home 
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after this mission was accomplished, which was Sy- 
bil’s last work in a distant field. Her health con- 
tinued to fail and near the close of 1873, “ she left 
the life of toil and struggle for the life of reward.” 

Her husband still survives. “The words of his 
old age have been not less acceptable and effective 
than those of his early manhood. The liberal- 
ity he has shown in non-essentials and the rounded 
completeness of his life have given him a wide in- 
fluence, and have made him justly loved ; but his 
strength has always been his calm faith in Jesus 
Christ.” 

In 1852 Eli and Sybil Jones were in London, and 
attended the Yearly Meeting there. At the public 
meeting on First-day, Elihu Burritt was present. 
From his Diary, dated 2ist Fifth month, we copy the 
following graphic description of the meeting, and of 
the service of Eli and Sybil therein, concluding thus 
our brief notice of this very interesting book : 

“This has been a day of deep interest. In the 
morning I went to the meeting of public worship in 
the Devonshire House, which was filled to the ut- 
most capacity by Friends from every part of the 
kingdom. As a spectacle no human congregation 
can surpass it in impressive physiognomy. The im- 
maculate purity of the women’s dresses as they sat a 
mountain multitude of shining ones, arising in long 
quiet ranks from the floor to the gallery on one side 
of the house, the grave mountain of sedate and 
thoughtful men on the other, presented an aspect 
more suggestive of theassemblies of the New Jerusa- 
lem than any earthly congregation I had ever seen. 
In a brief time the last-comiers had found seats or 
standing-places, and then a deep devotional silence 
settled down upon the great assembly like an over- 
shadowing presence from heaven. Thé still, up- 
breathing prayer of a thousand hearts seemed to as- 
cend like incense, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit to descend like a dove, whispering its benedic- 
tion and touching to sweeter listening serenity those 
faces so calm with the breatb of its wing ; and out of 
the deep silence of this unspoken devotion arose one, 
with trembling meekness, to unburden the heart of 
a few brief message-words to which it feared to with- 
hold utterance, lest it should sin against the inspira- 
tion that made it burn with them. From another 
part of the house arose the quavering voice of prayer, 
short, but full of the earnest emotion of supplication 
and humble utterance of faith and thanksgiving. 
Then moments of deeper silence followed, as if all 
the faculties of the mind and all the senses of the 
physical being had descended into the soul’s inner 
temple to listen to and wait for the voiceof the Spirit 
of God. How impressive was the heart-worship of 
those silent moments! There was something 
solemn beyond description ‘n the spectacle of a 
thousand persons of all ages so immovable that they 
seemed scarcely to breathe. 

“The ‘ Ministers’ Gallery ’ was occupied by along 
rank of the teachers, the fathers, and the mothers of 
the Society from different parts of the country, who 
seemed to preside over this communion like shep- 
herds sitting down before their quiet flocks by the 
still waters of salvation. In the centre sat a man 
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and a woman a little past the meridian of life, and 
apparently strangers in the great congregation. The 
former had an American look, which was perceptible 
even to the opposite extremity of the building, and 
when he slowly arose out of the deep silence his 
words confirmed that impression. They were words 
fitly spoken and solemn, but uttered with such a 
nasal intonation as I never heard before, even in 
New England. At first and fora few minutes I felt 
it doubtful whether the unpleasant influence of this 
aggravated peculiarity would not prevent his words 
of exhortation from having salutary effect upon the 
minds of the listening assembly. But as his words 
seemed to flow and warm with increasing unction 
little by little they cleared up from that nasal cadence 
and rounded into more oral enunciation. Little by 
little they strengthened with the power of truth, and 
the truth made them free and flowing. His whole 
person, so impassive and unsympathetic at first, en- 
tered into the enunciation of these truths with con- 
stantly increasing animation, and his address grew 
more and more impressive to the last. He spoke 
nearly an hour, and when he sat down and buried 
his fingers under his broad-brimmed hat, and the 
congregation settled down into the profound quiet of 
serene meditation, I doubted whether it would be 
broken again by the voice of another exhortation. 
But in the course of a few minutes the form of the 
woman who sat by his side—and it was his wife— 
might be perceived in a state of half-suppressed 
emotion, as if demurring to the inward monitor of 
the Spirit that bade her arise and speak to such an 
assembly. It might well have seemed formidable to 
the nature of a meek and delicate woman. She 
seemed to struggle involuntarily with the conviction 
of duty, and to incline her person slightly toward 
her husband, as if the tried attributes of her heart 
leaned for strength on the sympathy of his, as well 
as on the wisdom she waited from above. Then she 
arose calm, meek, and graceful. Her first words 
dropped with the sweetest enunciation upon the still 
congregation, and were heard in every part of the 
house, though they were uttered in a tone seemingly 
but little above a whisper. Each succeeding sen- 
tence warbled into new beauty and fullness of silvery 
cadence. The burden of her spirit was the life of 
religion in the heart as contrasted with its mere lan- 
guage on the tongue, or what it was to be really and 
truly a disciple of Jesus Christ. Having meekly 
stated the subject which had occupied her medita- 
tions and which she had felt constrained to revive in 
the hearing of the congregation before her, she said : 
‘ And now, in my simple way and in the brief words 
which may be given me, let me enter with you into 
the examination of this question.’ At the first word 
of this sentence she loosed the fastenings of her bon- 
net, and at the last handed it down to her husband 
with a grace indescribable. There was something 
very impressive in the act as well as in the manner 
in which it was performed, as if she uncovered her 
head involuntarily in reverence to that vision of di- 
vine truth unsealed to her waiting eyes. And inher 
eyes it seemed to beam with a heavenly light serene, 
and in her heart to burn with the holy inspiration 
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and meekness, and to touch her lips and every gen- 
tle movement of her person with an expression elo- 
quent, solemn, beautiful as the words fell upon the 
rapt assembly from the heaven of tremulous flute-like 
music with which her voice filled the building. 

“ Like a stream welling from Mount Hermon and 
winding its way to the sea, so flowed the melodious 
current of her message, now meandering among the 
unopened flowers of rhymeless poetry, now through 
green pastures of salvation, where the Good Shep- 
herd was bearing in his bosom the tender lambs of 
his flock ; next it took the force of lofty diction, and 
fell, as it were, in cascades of silvery eloquence, but 
solemn, slow, and searching, adown the rocks and ra- 
vines of Sinai; then out like a sweet-rolling river of 
music into the wilderness, where the Prodigal Son, 
with the husks of his poverty clutched in his lean 
hands, sat in tearful meditation upon his father’s 
home and his father’s love. More than a thousand 
persons seemed to hold their breath as they listened 
to that meek, delicate woman, whose lips appeared 
to be touched to an utterance almostdivine. I never 
saw an assembly so moved, and so subdued into 
motionless meditation. And the serene and solemn 
silence deepened to stillness more profound when 
she ceased speaking. Inthe midst of these still mo- 
ments she knelt in prayer. As the first word of her 
supplication arose the men, who had worn their hats 
while she spoke to them, reverently uncovered their 
heads as she kneeled to speak to God. Long and 
fervent was her supplication. Her clear, sweet voice 
trembled with the burden of the petition with which 
her soul seemed to ascend into the Holy of holies, 
and to plead there with Jacob’s Father for a blessing 
upon all encircled within that immediate presence. | 
She arose from ler knees, and the great congregation 
sat down, as it were under the shadow of that prayer 
to silence more deep and devotional. This lasted a 
few minutes, when two elders of the Society, seated 
in the centre of the ‘ Ministers’ Gallery,’ shook hands 
with each other, and were followed by other couples 
in each direction as a kind of mutual benediction as 
well as a signal that meeting was terminated. At 
this simple sign the whole congregation arose and 
quietly left the house. Such was the experience of a 
couple of hours in a Quaker meeting.” 








To love God is to love his character. For instance, 
God is Purity. And to be pure in thought and look, 
to turn away from unhallowed books and conversa- 
tion, to abhor the moments in which we have not 
been pure, is to love God. God is Love; and to love 
men till private attachments have expanded into a 
philanthropy which embraces all,—at last even the 
evil and enemies with compassion,—that is to love 
God. God is Truth. To be true, to hate every form 
of falsehood, to live a brave, true, real life,—that is 
to love God. God is Infinite; and to love the bound- 
less, reaching on from grace to grace, adding charity 
to faith, and rising upwards ever to see the Ideal still 
above us, and to die with it unattained, aiming insa- 
tiably to be perfect even as the Father is perfect,— 
that is to love God.— Emerson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN ONLOOK. 


Two brothers, both between seventy-five and eighty 
years old, met recently, and in one of their colioquies 
thesubject was the future life. The older brother, hav- 
ing through a long term of years been engaged in 
active business which so engrossed his time and at- 
tention as to exclude meditative moods, seemed to 
see no glimmer of light or hope beyond the grave. 
He spoke of physical death as the terminus of exis- 
tence. A man of blameless life, in a moral sense he 
was under a cloud of doubt. He maintained that we 
know nothing of the future state. The other brother, 
in reply, cited the witness of history through all re- 
corded time, in which so many examples are given 
and accredited as revelations from the after state. 
This is continually being supplemented by the actual 
sight and experience of persons now living. We may 
know enough of this evidence to remove all doubt by 
and through a pure receptive motive in our own 
souls. Weare invited to seek and to see. In the 
pure process of regeneration, which is the birth of 
divine sight in the soul of man, we pass from doubt 
and darkness to an eternal day of rest, hope, and 
serenity. At the close of this interview the older 
brother said to the younger, “If you know this why 
do you not write it out?” 

In this connection I remember the parting words 
of Newton: “Iseemas a little boy who has spent his 
time picking pebbles on the shore, when the whole 
ocean of Truth lay all open before me.” The unend- 
ing round of platitude in the stale and stagnant cur- 
rent of religious thought seems so like this similitude 
that to look up and on the ocean of universal truth is 
a venture and almost acrime. Yesterday is not our 
day. To-day isours. The sunlight of pure, present 
revelation is ours. To decree reforms and hunt for 
duties is to confess an eclipse of the soul. We are to 
arise and shine for the light is come. The fields are 
white to the harvest—not from seed we have sown 
but the Great Husbandman’s acreage is pressing the 
call for labor. His bidding is a condition in His 
works. Many of usclaim that it isa great and good 
work to teach ; so it is, but who is to be the teacher, 
God gr man? We cannot see the truth until our 
eyes are opened to the light of it no more than we 
see the outer light of day with banded eyes. There 
is but one reason why men and women love dark- 
ness rather than light. It is because their deeds are 
evil. Thereis only one way for Friends asa Society 
to arise and shine, and grow and prosper, and that is 
by an honest, earnest minding of the divine light, 
by each of us Jiving and walking in it. We do not 
deny that early Friends so arose and came up out of 
the world. We confess that so long as they kept in 
that life and practice they increased in power and 
numbers. Our return to the same sublime trust will 
be a prophecy of our promise and our perpetuity, 
and that return willbe made. Srpney AVERILL. 


Wyanet, Ill. 


Virtue does not dwell upon the tip of the tongue, 
but in the temple of the purified heart.—Seneca. 


| best and most learned men. 


THE DOCTRINE OF “ REPROBATION.” 


THE proposed revision of their “ Confession of Faith,” 
by the Presbyterians, occasions comment in many 
directions. The Examiner, of New York, one of the 
leading newspapers of the Baptist denomination, 
and “ Evangelical” in its faith, remarks as follows: 

The Presbyterians, in the preliminary discussions 
regarding the necessity and advisability of revising 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, have much to 
say of the statement made in Chapter III. of that 
document regarding reprobation. Many have de- 
clared their special repugnance to such statements as 
these, which form sectious 3 and 4 of that chapter: 
“ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his 
glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto 
everlasting life, and others foreordained to everlast- 
ing death. These angels and men, thus predestin- 
ated and foreordained, are particularly and unchange- 
ably designed ; and their number is so certain and def- 
inite that it cannot be either increased or diminished.” 

It is no wonder that loyal Presbyterians object to 
statements like these in the creed of their church. 
Certainly very few, if any, ministers or laymen of 
that or any other church now believe the monstrous 
doctrine implied in these words. To represent God 
as foreordaining from all eternity the everlasting 
death of a large part of the human race, and so fix- 
ing their destiny that no efforts on their part could 
possibly alter or increase the number of the saved a 
single unit, and all this for the manifestation of his 
glory, is nothing short of blasphemy. It is not to 
describe God a being of holiness and love, but an 
omnipotent devil. It is to read the gospel declara- 
tion, “ God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him shall 
not perish, but have everlasting life,” in exactly an 
opposite sense,—God so hated the world that he 
foreordained a large part of it to everlasting misery. 

And in saying this we do not for a moment lose 
sight of the fact that many men of pure and even 
saintly character have honestly held and strenuously 
taught this doctrine. It is, indeed, marvelous that 
such should be the case. It is almost incomprehen- 
sible that one whose own heart is full of love toward 
humanity, and who would spend his life freely for 
others, should suppose that his God could have a 
heart such as the doctrine of reprobation implies. It 
only shows the bondage to which a theological sys- 
tem can sometimes reduce the heart and mind of the 
The fact that such the- 
ology has been taught by good men does not make 
the theology itself a whit more respectable. It has 
long ceased to be held by representative teachers of 
the church, by preachers who have the ear of the 
people, by the people who are foremost in Christian 
service and all good works, and it ought without de- 
lay to be expunged from the creeds. 

Such is the way in which the subject presents it- 
self to many Presbyterians, who are declaring their 
belief in public and private with refreshing freedom 
of speech. In their efforts to revise their creed so 
as to bring it into harmony with the Scriptures and 
with modern evangelical theology, Presbyterians will 
certainly have the sympathy of Baptists. 
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WILLING SERVICE. 
THERE was a good text for a sermon in the reply of a 
caretaker of a religious Institution when a visitor 
queried as to how they could secure such imma cu- 
late cleanliness. ‘We have no hirelings here,” 
was the response, “ the service is one of love for the 
Master.” When love is at the root and right reason 
directs the work, no matter if it be but menial ser- 
vice, the result will be a thing of beauty. It was no 
poet’s fancy, but a grand and everlasting truth that 
Longfellow embodied in his beautiful poem “ The 
Building of the Ship” where he says: 
“He that followeth love's behest, 

Far exceedeth all the rest.” 
There is no other foundation for perfection than that 
which rests upon love, and even when that love is 
only for the work itself, that it be the best of its 
kind, it enobles the worker and benefits the world. 
It is true we cannot always give to our work a gen- 
uine love for it, when the details are often hard and 
even repulsive, but here comes in the office of duty, 
and this is so near akin to love that it stimulates us 
to do willingly that which is disagreeable, and 
mastering this we will grow to love even that which 
seemed so unlovely; andif in the doing of this we 
are also bringing comfort and cheer to those who 
love us, we are doubly blessed. Let us only serve 
willingly and somehow, somewhere, good will come 
of it. Too often we fancy if we only had different 
work or were situated differently we could more 
willingly perform the service required of us. 

One who was wise with an unworldly wisdom has 
said that, “It is not by change of circumstances, but 
by fitting our spirits to the circumstances in which 
God has placed us, that we can be reconciled to life 
and duty. The world proposes rest by the 
removal of a burden. The Redeemer gives rest by 
giving us the spirit and power to bear the burden. 
Christ does not promise us a rest of inaction, nor that 
the trials of life shall be removed. The curse on the 
world is labor, but to him who labors earnestly and 
truly it turns to blessedness.”’ 

In the later revelations made to many of us we 
cannot recognize that labor is ever a curse to any, 
other than when its results work evil to the bodies 


or souls of men. It is when we are only “ hirelings,” 
selfishly working for that which will alone benefit 
us, that we fail to see the blessedness of labor. Not 
that we are called to give all service free of earthly 
reward, but in seeking to earn our reward in the 
material compensation received, we put so much of 
love and willingness into the work as will also re- 
ward those for whom the service has been rendered. 
Mutual obligation is the ideal that should exist amid 
all the varied avenues of trade, and it does largely 
abound in the world notwithstanding the general 
outcry that wrong-doing predominates. Good is 
never so quickly heralded as evil, for the masses are 
constantly craving that which is sensational, but 
there is a little leaven of love and duty underneath, 
that is working in silence, and some day, if we be but 
in earnest, the whole lump will be leavened. Oras 
F. W. Robertson expresses it: “ Let a man begin in 
earnest with—I ought—-he will end, by God’s grace 
if he persevere, with the free blessedness of—I will. 
Let him force himself to abound in small offices of 
kindliness, affectionateness, by and by he will feel 
ther become the habit of his soul. Do right, 
and God’s recompense to you will be the power of 
doing more right. Give, and God’s reward to you 
will be the spirit of giving more; a blessed spirit, for 
it is the spirit of God himself, whose Life is the 
blessedness of giving. Love, and God will pay you 
with the capacity of more love; for love is heaven— 
love is God within you.” 


MARRIAGES. 

MASON —SCOTT.—In Philadelphia, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, in the presence of the Mayor of that city, Eighth 
month 14th, 1889, George H. Mason, son of Benjamin and 
Ruthanna Mason, of Chrome, Chester county, Pa., and 
Rachel J. Scott, daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Scott, 
of Sandy Spring, Montgomery county, Md. 


DEATHS. 


HOFFMAN.—At her residence, Burnside, Gray’s Lane, 
Philadelphia, on the morning of Third-day, Eighth month 
13th, 1889, Catherine A., daughter of the late Jacob and 
Hannah Hoffman. 

JONES.—In Woodstown, N. J., Eighth month 11th, 
1889, at the residence of his daughter, Allen Jones, aged 
87 years. 

MICHENER.—At her residence, Emerson, O., Seventh 
month 13th, 1889, Mary A. Michener, in her 46th year ; a 
member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. Her long and 
painful illness included a period of several years, which 
was borne with marked fortitude and resignation to the 
Divine will. 

SHOE MAKER.—At the residence of his brother, Isaac 
Shoemaker, in Norristown, Pa., Fourth-day morning, 


Eighth month 14th, 1889, Jarrett Shoemaker. Interment 
at Plymouth Meeting. 

TROUT.—At Spring Lake, N. J., on Eighth month 
16th, 1889, Irene C., wife of Dr. Wm. Wesley Trout, and 
daughter of Chalkley and Mary Ann Coates, of Philadel- 
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phia; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelpbia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE AND ITS CO-EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Rapa Stone, of Wilmington, Del., recently gradu- 
ated at Swarthmore College, has an article in the 
Christian Register of Boston, in the course of which he 
says : 

“ Ex-President White of Cornell University, in 
an article in a recent number of the Forum said, 
‘The colleges carried on by the Society of Friends at 
Swarthmore, Haverford, and Bryn Mawr, near Phila- 
delphia, are, of all within my knowledge, the best 
and most flourishing, because conducted with the 
most thoroughness, cleanliness, and intellectual hon- 
esty.’ This is high praise. Swarthmore has been 
particularly fortunate in securing within the past few 
years several liberal endowments, which have en- 
abled the managers of the institution to raise the 
standard until the instruction offered is second only 
to that of the great universities of Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton. 

“ Coéducation of the sexes can be called an experi- 
ment no longer. The history of Swarthmore for 
twenty years is a history of its complete triumph. It 
used to be said that young men and young women 
could not be educated together and the best results 
be obtained. But such an assertion can now be dis- 
proved by the most convicting kind of evidence,— 
that ofan example of its success. 

“ In a recent issue of the Register, there appeared 
anaccount of Barnard College for women, an annex 
to Columbia College, the writer of which deplores 
the tendency exhibited by several of the leading ed- 
ucational institutions to deny to women ‘the same 
teachers, teaching, and honors that it gives to men.’ 
The writer glories in the fact that Columbia College, 
by means of its annex Barnard, now ‘confers degrees 
on women exactly the same in kind and importance 
as those conferred on men.’ Swarthmore College 
also offers the same instruction, from the same corps 
of professors, to both sexes; and the same degree is 
conferred upon the young women as upon the young 
men. The former are privileged to take as many 
honors as the latter, and, in fact, generally take more. 
No distinction is made between the sexes, whether 
in class-room, study-hall, dining-hall, or parlors. 
Perfect freedom of social intercourse is permitted, and 
the results have been found to be far from injurious. 
Asarule, the college youth, recently graduated, is 
awkward and ill at ease when in polite and refined 
society. He has been unused to association with the 
gentler sex during his college career, and feels the 
need of polishing his blunt and rough college man- 
ners. But a young man, a graduate ofa coéducational 
institution like Swarthmore, is fully equipped to en- 
ter polite and refined society ; and he will never feel 
the lack of polished manners. This is one of the 
principal benefits of coéducation, and the twenty 
years of Swarthmore’s history proves its usefulness 
and its success. 

“In alist which has been going the rounds of the 


press of the prominent colleges of the country which 
have received large endownments during the past 


year, Swarthmore is dignified with the name of uni- 
versity. This is wrong; Swarthmore has never as- 
pired to the title of university. She is content to fill 
the position of college, and to perform the ordinary 
functions of a college thoroughly and honestly. Ex- 
President Magill has well said;‘I would encourage 
the colleges to confine their attention strictly to their 
own line of work, in the courses which they have 
marked out, and never mar that work by an ambi- 
tious attempt to incorporate with it what should be- 
long to the universities.” 


—The annual meeting of the Trustees of Friends’ 
Academy, Locust Valley, L. 1, was held on the 16th 
instant. Isaac H. Cocks was chosen President, 
James R. Willets Vice-President, Samuel J. Under- 
hill Treasurer, and Frederick E. Willets Secretary. 

—A correspondent at York, Pa., asks us how to 
obtain the “ Guides for Science Teaching ” issued by 
the Boston Society of Natural History, and referred, 
to in this paper, (in “ News and Other Gleanings,” 
Sixth month 15th). We have no other information 


than that given in the paragraph at that time, but 
a postal card addressed to the Society, at Buston 
might bring an answer; or, perhaps, some of our 
readers can give the desired information. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
PROHIBITION, CONSTITUTIONAL OR STATUTORY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
W111 the editors allow me space to respond to the 
criticism of Jesse H. Griffin in the InrELLIGENcEeR 
AND JouRNAL of the 3d instant ? 

Those of your readers who read carefully what I 
wrote will remember, or if they do not will see by 
reference to the article, that what I undertook to ar- 
gue was, that “such a provision (as prohibition) had 
no proper place in a constitution.” I wrote nothing 
about the right, the legal right, of the people to 
adopt such a clause; or to enact laws for the same 
purpose. There can be no reasonable doubt about 
that right. I presume no one but a liquor seller, or 
his paid attorney, ever doubted it; and I was very 
glad indeed when the Supreme Court of the United 
States settled it tinally and definitely. We shail not 
be troubled hereafter with that quibble. 

But I am now referred to the Kansas cases as 
showing that I was, and am mistaken. It will be 
found by any person who will take the trouble to 
read those cases as reported in the reports of cases in 
the Supreme Court, that neither in the syllabus of 
the cases, nor in the pleadings of the attorneys, nor 
in the decision of the court, is the point I make even 
referred to. The point decided, as stated by the 
court in its opinion in the Mugler case, is : that “ the 
Supreme Court of Kansas has not denied Mugler any 
right, privilege, or immunity secured to him by the 
Constitution of the United States;” that is, the pro- 
vision in the constitution of Kansas was not, and is 
not, in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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There would seem to be no room for dispute about 
the right, the legal right, of the people of a State to 
adopt any form of constitution they may deem fit, 
with this only proviso, that it shall not be in conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States. 

It would seem that the readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL Ought to be able to see the dis- 
tinction, but some of them seem not to. Let us see 
if it can be made plain. I apprehend it will not be 
denied, that the people of the State of Ohio have the 
right, the legal right, to so amend their constitution 
as to prohibit the members of the Society of Friends 
from holding any office of trust or profit in the State, 
or that the people of the State of New York have an 
equally indisputable legal right to provide in their 
constitution that the members of said society shall 
not be allowed to vote at any election in said State; 
but it may be safely assumed that at this age of the 
world no one would cliim that such a provision 
would be just, or wise, or statesmanlike. 

I repeat, that the question as to whether or not 
constitutional prohibition is right, is wise or states- 
manlike, has not been decided by any court, either 
State or national; and I do not see how it could be 
brought before them. 

I have no wish, no intention, to discuss the pro- 
priety or wisdom of Constitutional Prohibition at 
present, but let me suggest in answer to J. H. G.’s 
claim, that it is “the only means of securing any 
permanency” in prohibition legislation, that the 
people of Kansas adopted a prohibitory amendment 
in 1880, and in 1881 the legislature enacted a very 
stringent law, covering ten pages of the statutes; in 
1885, after four years experience, that law was super- 
seded by another of equal length, and again in 1887 
this also was displaced by another, covering 
twelve and a-half pages, thus showing that the con- 
stitutional provision did not give the legislation “ any 
permanency.” “But it was all in the right direction.” 
Certainly, but it could have been had without any 
specific constitutional authority as well as with. 

And further, with the aid of the constitutional 
prohibition, and the laws enacted, it took seven years 
to close all the breweries in Kansas, four of them 
being in active operation in 1887; and were not closed 
until after the Supreme Court decision. It is the 
legislature and the courts upon which we must de- 
pend. Liquor sellers have no fear of nor respect for 
constitutional provisions. They respect only the 
constable and the sheriff. 

I am sorry to differ so widely from many earnest 
friends of temperance, but my conscience and my 
judgment both tell me I am right, and I am gratified 
to know that public sentiment seems to have reached 
the same conviction. Joun J. JANNEY. 

Columbus, Ohio, Eighth month 14th. 


Wuen I bring calm and philosophic thought to 
bear on the question of social progress, I look to the 
wisdom of all to take care of every one. Weiss said 
that not one drop of the attar of roses will you get 
from a hundred petals ; distil them by acres, and the 
subtle, delicious perfume is obtained. Soit is with 
wisdom.—J. V. Blake. 


THE “COUNTRY WEEK” IN BALTIMORE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I was much pleased and interested in reading the re- 
port of the Country Week Work mentioned in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of Eighth month 10th. 
We of Baltimore City have an association called the 
“Free Summer Excursion Society.” T. P. Perine, 
who has been a subscriber for your paper a number 
of years, is a director of long standing, and his wife 
and daughter are also connected with the work. If 
it is not too much trouble, we would like to have the 
report of the Country Week Work, so as to compare 
the two. Both societies have the same interest, are 
working for a similar result, but each having its own 
method; perhaps by a comparison both may be 
benefited. M. A. P. 
Baltimore, Eighth month 17. 


[A copy of the Baltimore report has reached us, 
as suggested above. The work in that city is di- 
rected by the “ Free Excursion Society,” incorpor- 
ated in 1875. The officers for 1889 include John K. 
Shaw, President; Robert Read, Vice-President ; 
Wiley E. Cushing, Secretary; Treasurer, Alexander 
Brown & Sons, (bankers.) A large committee on the 
selection and care of children is divided up by local- 
ity, each member having a definite neighborhood to 
take charge of. The excursions, usually ten in num- 
ber each season, are given in steamboats to a place 
owned by the Society, “ Chesterwood,” and the re- 
port says “the whole city is benefited without dis- 
tinction of race or religion.”—Eps.] 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Roxsert Hartron attended Friends’ meeting at Tren- 
ton on First-day morning the 18th instant. In the 
afternoon he and Dr. Franklin T. Haines were in at- 
tendance at the Circular meeting held in the old 
meeting-house at Eash Branch, New Jersey. The 
people in the neighborhood continue to be interested, 
and would like to have the meetings held more fre- 
quently. The next one is appointed for First-day 
afternoon, 15th of Ninth month, at 3 o’clock. 

—The Friends residing at Swarthmore have been 
holding a meeting regularly on First-day morning, in 
the College meeting-house. The hour is 10, but those 
attending are desired to gather punctually. After a 
due period of silence, (except when there is a minis- 
ter present), the Scripture Lesson is read and re- 
marks are offered thereon. The attendance has been 
about twenty-five to thirty. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

PrestpDENT MaaI.u, of Swarthmore College, intends 
to sail on Seventh-day of this week, the 24th instant, 
for Europe, accompanied by his wife and their 
daughter Eudora. They take the steamship Circassia, 
from New York for Glasgow, and expect to spend a 
short time in Scotland and the Lake Region of Eng- 
land then to proceed to London, and then, stopping 
for atime perhaps at Rouen, to reach Paris shortly 
before the close of the Exposition. President Ma- 


gill’s purpose is to attend during the coming school 
year, the lectures of the Sorbonne and College of 
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France, with the object of increasing his familiarity 
with French history and literature. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE MINUTES. 


ONE at a time the equal minutes fall 

Into our waiting hands, succession fair 

Of costliest pearls, alike in valuement, 

Dropped by a kind Eternity of love. 

Is it not strange we should so blinded be 

By self and ignorance that to our sight 

Some of them seem but worthless ? Some, ’'tis 
true, 

We grasp too eagerly, and some we fear ;— 

Tremulous stand we oft in hope or dread 

Of that which passing time shall next disclose ; 

Some that are gone we fain would greet again, 

And O, how gladly we would some forget! 

Some that are yet to come impatiently 

We still await, and slight the one at hand. 

Never one worthless minute hath God given! 

They are our share of his own heavenly 
wealth. 


“ What hast thou done, my child, with those rare 
gems 
I gave into thy keeping?” 


“Some I used 
To beautify the lives of those I loved ; 
Some were so fair I could not part with them 
But lingeringly turned them o’er and o’er 
And selfishly kept them for mine own delight. 
Some I have buried deep as possible 
Far out of sight and memory ; some have slipped 
Unheeded through my fingers and are gone,— 
I know not whither they have rolled away. 
And some, O Father! rashly, hastily, 
Wilfally, scornfully, I flung aside ! 
O, anything, any, to be rid of them! 
Thus have I done with what thou gavest me, 
Nor can I plead * Indeed, I did not know,’ 
For something told me they were priceless all.” 
A. L. D. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

I MIGHT have been more patient— 
Ah! would the angry word 

Upon my lips had perished 
Unuttered and unheard ! 

Some heart would now be lighter 
To wend its toilsome way ; 

Some life would be more cheerful, 
More sunshiny to-day. 


I might have been more kindly— 
How trifling is the cost 

Of simple deeds of goodness, 
Whose power is never lost! 

The golden moment vanished, 
And never to return ; 

The glory of bestowing, 
Too late, too late I learn ! 


I might have been more loving 

To those who hold me dear; 
What little deeds, neglected, 

Had soothed their pathway here! 





The hasty word or action 
That pained a gentle heart, 
Ah! will its mournfal memory 
From out our life depart ? 


“T might have been ! "—sad burden 

Of life’s remorseful song, 

Within the heart forever 
Its haunting echoes throng. 

Oh, youth, upon the threshold, 
To this sweet lesson bow: 

For deeds of love and kindness, 
Life has one season—now ! 


—George Cooper, in Boston Peace Advocate. 


A REMINISCENCE OF A COAST STORM.' 


Waat is that sound, sad, yet sweet, distant, yet so 
distinct? Not aleafis stirring, not a ripple moves 
upon the face of these waters. Yet onward and up- 
ward, full-toned as the diapason of an organ touched 
by a master-hand, comes that far-away sound to me, 
sitting here, upon this grassy bluff. I am trying to 
perform a set task to write an article. Hard work I 
find it, for what between these depths beneath, blue, 
swift-running, yet seeming so motionless ; the deeper 
blue overhead tempting a wandering eye; the scent- 
ed breath of morning and the nameless beauties of 
this new-born day; and above all that sweet solemn 
voice flowing outward and upward, my pen is idle, 
my thoughts keep roving. 

Familiar and well-loved sound! 
readers, hymning its Maker’s praise. 

It lies unseen, far away down yonder below this 
stream on the banks of which I am sitting; still far- 
ther away beyond that headland washed by a bolder 
stream ; and yet farther away, where those palmet- 
toes wave their plumes over great sand-hills, Nature’s 
outmost barriers of this south-land; unseen, yet 
thrilling the ear with its resonant voice. 

Would you like to go down t- it with me? Here 
isa boat, and though it looks like a mere cockle- 
shell it is staunchly built, “to walk the waters like a 
thing of life.’ Take first the oars so we may the 
more quickly get out from between these banks on 
either hand. Now, out upon the broad bosom of the 
river we can set our sail to the first breath on the 
rising tide, and sit at ease bounding from wave to 
wave until we find ourselves close down upon an 
ocean beach. 

The Sea! Feast your eyes now upon its glories, 
from the water so gently curling upward to the feet 
of these myrtle-crowned hills, to where they blend 
in the sun-lit air with the concave sky. Bathed in 
the summer sunshine it smiles back in the face of 
heaven in perfect peace, and still from its unseen 
depths comes its murmuring voice in praise. 

But it has another aspect, and another voice, when 
the winds break loose from their sleeping-place and 
pile up the water in foaming masses upon the shore; 


It isthe sea, my 


1 This account of a terrific hurricane that occurred upon our 
Southern Atlantic coast nearly seventy years ago, with the al- 
most miraculous preservation of one family, has been written by 


| one to whom the incidents were given by a survivor of the storm 


living on a neighboring island. the friend and school-mate of 
Myra S., who “ but a little girl at the time, retained a vivid im- 
pression of it, and would often tell of its grandeur and her awe.” 
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then, who can tell of its terrors, or find words to 
measure the havoc in its wild progress against the 
land? Look across to that shining shore. Just 
there, where those hills are heaped, white as the 
driven snow, about seventy years ago there lived a 
happy household. A fine dwelling-house, backed by 
a group of noble oaks, stood conspicuous upon a grassy 
plat many feet above the beach. This lawn sloped 
so gently down to the hard-packed, moist sand of the 
seashore, that the little children of the family 
often ventured to roll themselves over its face to 
frolic in the rising tide. 

It was the summer home of Myra S and her 
sisters; and as there were other households all along 
those golden sands, the children used to count the 
days from the coming of the swallows in spring to 
the time when they should leave their more scattered 
winter homes for the merry days they had together 
on the seashore. It was then high holiday, and their 
games unending; for when the sun waxed hot and 
glaring down upon the beach, were there not inviting 
shades under the wide-spreading branches of the 
live oaks behind Myra’s house? This was the favor- 
ite playground of Myra herself. Great, therefore, 
the outery when on going out of doors one morning 
theS children found the finest of these trees 
had been injured by a thunder-bolt during the night. 
They bad not heard the storm. “Father,” however, 
came forward, and with saw and hammer and a piece 
of sail-cloth, so deftly doctored the stricken limbs 
that they felt comforted, especially as he assured 
them that its sap would soon renew its evergreen 
foliage, and its shapeliness would be as before. So it 
did. All except upon that side next the house, where 
a bough, lopped off near to its trunk, stood out with 
jagged ends “ like a giant arm with. skeleton finger 
pointed at us.” So said Myra to her sisters, over and 
over again, when tired with scampering on rainy 
days under the cross-beams of the attic roofing, they 
would lean to rest against the window, looking down 
upon this tree. 

One September afternoon they were all up there, 
not at play, but looking out at the storm upon the 
beach. The ocean seemed swallowing it up, so that 
at last there was not a slip of sand in sight, and as 
the billows heaved and leaped up-shore the wind 
scourged them, and tearing off their crests drove 
them in clouds of spray far overhead until the air 
was darkened. Used as the children were to these 
Atlantic gales they felt hushed this afternoon by a 
sense of uncommon peril. ‘Sea and land seem all 
one to me,” whispered Myra to her sisters. “ Perhaps 
all is not so blurred behind us. Let us go and look 
out of the back window to see how the trees are 
braving it.” They were yet whispering together 
there when the supper-bell called them down stairs. 
Then they went quietly to bed—all but Myra. As 
eldest she was allowed a half-hour longer. She had 
just risen for her “ good night kiss,” when a servant 
came in to say that his quarters were under water. 
This meant that the back waters were meeting those 
of the ocean from the front. Myra was hanging back 
to hear more when her mother asked if she was 
afraid to go up to bed alone. “O, no!” so she went off, 
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and finding the sister who was her bedfellow yet 
awake, gave in her report. “I'll tell you what, Myra, 
we may as well sit up together for there’ll not bea 
wink of sleep so long as the wind rages so. It comes 
like a clap of thunder and tries to tear us to pieces, 
then lets us go with such a screech as makes the lull 
more awful than the thunder was. I’m too sore 
afraid to sleep.” But Myra coaxed the child to lie 
still; and by-and-by both girls fell fast asleep in spite 
of the awful voice of the hurricane. They thought 
ita dream when their mother’s hand gently lifted 
them out of bed and signed to them to dress them- 
selves. They could scarcely make out what she was 
saying so continuous and deafening now was the 
roar. 

The first floor was under water, and the sea yet 
coming in. Presently, with a crash the upper win- 
dows were burst in, and a great billow leapt through 
and set the nursery afloat. In the darkness, parents 
and servants groped around and bore their helpless 
burdens up to the last refuge left to their flying 
feet, theattic. A strange motion directly afterwards 
sent a fresh thrill through even the least child. They 
all began calling wildly upon their father. The ser- 
vants too broke into wailing. ‘‘ Come close to me, dar- 
lings! ” shouted their father ; “ and with arms about 
each other we will pray to our Father in Heaven. 
He is Almighty to save, even though all the billows 
sweep over us.” 

So they knelt down in one corner of that garret, ° 
encircled by their parents’ arms, and prayed to Him 
who 

“ Plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 
And thus they waited, feeling the depths beneath 
them heaving, and all the winds of Heaven let loose 
about them. They well knew that they were torn 
away from their foundation upon the solid land, and 
were at the mercy of the devouring sea. Therefore 
when another crash came, throwing them all pros- 
trate, these little girls gave a weak cry as of a dying 
creature, the last hope gone. But another shout in 
their ears from “ father ” made them pluck up heart 
n. 

“Praise God, my darlings! our deliverance is at 
band.” Soit was. The waves ceased to buffet and 
the winds to whirl them round. In some way they 
were delivered. 


“ The storm is laid—the winds retire 
Obedient to thy Will. 
The sea that roars at thy command, 
At thy command is still.’’ 


By degrees those little ones fell off one by one 
into slumber upon the bare floor of that garret as 
peacefully as if in their little cots. All but Myra. 
She being older, had entered more fully into the peril 
threatening them, and from snatches of troubled 
sleep woke up perpetually to wish for the light of 
day. When at last it came, the awful destruction it 
revealed all around them made an impression never 
to be forgotten. 

Hills had melted before the waves, and sands had 
been heaped by the winds over the wreck of all that 
once seemed so solid. Houses had been swept out to 
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sea, and households swallowed up. Trees had been 
uprooted, and only one of their own fine oaks had 
been left to mark the playground of the children, the 
maimed old “ giant ;” round whose trunk the sands 
were now high heaped, and whose “skeleton fin- 
gers” had caught and held them back from the raging 
sea. Swept in upon the crest of the mightiest wave, 
the house had been brought in contact with the oak, 
which being sucked back in the vortex of that 
destroyer, the sawed-off arm had gone crashing 
through the window and upwards through the roof, 
and whilethe waves whirled them round and round 
in its course back to its ocean-beds, the sturdy arm of 
the oak was wedged across so that the house and its 
living freight escaped to bear witness of the power 
of prayer, and the goodness of Him who isever “ In- 
spirer and Hearer!” 
Charleston, S. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

FIFTY YEARS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A rew weeks since I noticed a newspaper item calling 
attention to the fact that half a century had passed 
since the discovery of the art of photography, and 
announcing that preparations were being made to 
celebrate the anniversary. Now it is about fifteen 
years since the furore for centennials began, and from 
the centennial of the Boston Tea Party to that of the 
inauguration of the Father of this century-old nation, 
we have steadily kept up the process of poem-writing, 
banner-waving, and gathering in large crowds to hear 
of the wonderful progress of the past hundred years. 
Indeed, the whole matter has become a trifle weari- 
some, and one is tempted to remark with Mr. Bevan 
in Martin Chuzzlewit that perhaps our progress is not 
after all so remarkable since we began our national 
life with two great advantages: “ One that our histo- 
ry commenced at so late a period as to escape the 
ages of bloodshed and cruelty through which other 
nations have passed ; and so had all the light of their 
probation and none of its darkness. The other that 
we have a vast territory, and not—as yet—too many 
people in it.” 

However, in spite of the self-glorification which 
these occasions are apt to call forth it is perhaps well to 
glance back occasionally,and since no centennialseems 
to offer itself at present we must content ourselves 
with the opportunity which a semi-centennial offers 
for reviewing the progress of the art of photography. 

Probably there are few readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER who could not find hidden away in bureau 
drawer or on closet shelf some of the daguerreotypes 
taken when the art first became known. Rather expen- 
siveluxuries these portraits must have been with their 
heavy gilt borders and satin lined, leather covered 
cases. Probably onr grandfathers and grandmothers 
did not order them by the dozen when it first became 
fashionable to be photographed. It is rather difficult 
to obtain a fair view of the picture since it is only 
when the rays of light fall upon it at acertain angle 
that it appears as anything but a blur. The ambro- 
types, which are more recent,and which are taken on 
glass instead of a copper plate, do not possess this in- 
convenient property. 


It is seldom that a discovery or an invention is 
due to any oneman. We find the beginnings of im- 
provements centuries back. Photography forms no 
exception to this rule ; the idea had long been imbed- 
ded in the man of crude knowledge and it slowly 
worked itself to the surface and stood out clear and 
plain, ready to be shaped and polished by the think- 
ers of the industrial world. 

The fact that certain substances are affected by 
light had long been familiar through the fading of 
dyed stuffs. The alchemists, as early as the twelfth 
century, knew that salts of silver blacken on expos- 
ure to light. Dr. Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, 
applied this knowledge by causing chloride of silver 
to be deposited on the side of a glass bottle, covering 
the bottle with dark paper from which letters had 
been cut, and exposing the whole to the rays of the 
sun, thus producing dark letters on a white ground. 

Wedgwood, in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, made the first attempt to photograph external 
forms. Sir Humphrey Davy followed on the same 
line. In France, Niepec began experimenting but did, 
not live to see the fruits of his work. His associate 
Daguerre, however, perfected his process and an- 
nounced his secret to the world. It was in the days 
when Louis Philippe, who had come in on a wave of 
revolution, was endeavoring to bind together the tur- 
bulent elements of his empire and the “ Citizen King,” 
when Daguerre made known his process, granted him 
a yearly pension of 6,000 francs. 

But Daguerre’s method, requiring an exposure of 
twenty or thirty minutes, could only be applied to 
stationary objects, such as buildings, etc. He vainly 
attempted to obtain an impression of a human face. 
The result was a blur, and it was declared that the 
art could not be applied to portraiture. 

So it was reserved for America to crown the art 
with success. John W. Draper, of New York, who 
had for some time been making experiments, con- 
ceived the idea of using more sensitive chemicals and 
thus securing a quicker impression. In 1839, the 
same year in which Daguerre made known his pro- 
cess, Draper took the first photographic portrait, and 
from that time forward photography became an as- 
sured success. 

The steps by which photography has reached its 
present status are interesting only to the special stu- 
dent of that branch of industry. He who does not 
care to delve deeply into the properties of silver, 
iodine, and bromine, the relative value of “ develop- 
ers,” and the construction of the camera, may glance 
at the faded portrait of forty or fifty years ago and 
then beholding the clear, well-finished cabinets, the 
amateur outfits, and the various photographic won- 
ders, composite, instantaneous, microscopic, and as- 
tronomical, may gain some idea of the strides that 
have been taken since the eraof photography dawned 
just half a century ago. 


State Centre, Iowa 


Anna L, NicHoLs. 


Whoever is satisfied with what he does has 
reached his culminating point—he will progress no 


more. Man’s destiny is to be not dissatisfied, but 
forever unsatisfied —F. W. Robertson. 











THE CAPTIVE APACHES. 

Ir may be remembered by your readers that not 
quite two years ago a band of Arizona Apaches, about 
370 in number, were trasnferred as prisoners of war, 
from Fort Marion, Florida, to Mount Vernon Bar- 
racks, Alabama. They were chiefly old men, women, 
and children, over a hundred of their best youths 
having been sent to Carlisle Indian School; and of 
late a good deal of interest has been aroused in re- 
gard to them by Mr. Herbert Welsh’s investigations, 
the result of which has been to show that few of 
these Indians have been guilty of recent atrocities, 
that at least fifty of them have been employed as 
United States scouts, doing good and loyal service, 
and that, while some, like Geronimo and _ his follow- 
ers, have many crimes to answer for, and are right- 
fully held as prisoners of war, others, who are shar- 
ing their fate, are, by camparison, innocent and de- 
serve different treatment. 

Experience has shown that Indians, those at least 
who belong to the wilder tribes, can be managed 
more easily while held as prisoners of war than in 
any other way. No such record of Indian progress 
hasever been made as that made by the men cap- 
tured in the Minnesota massacre of 1862. The Mo- 
docs who killed Gen. Canby and were exiled to In- 
dian Territory are the most progressive of all the 
tribes around them, and Captain Pratt’s great work 
was begun in Florida with red-handed, desperate 
warriors, who in chains attempted suicide rather than 
submit to the results of their defeat. 

The Apaches now at Mount Vernon have shown 
during their two years’ imprisonment that they need 
only fair chances to prove that they are equally ready 
to accept civilization, and that this chancecan be 
given them while they are still under army control 
has been demonstrated by the work done for them 
by Maj. Wm. Sinclair of the Second Artillery, United 
States Army, under whose command they have been 
until lately, when he was transferred to Fort Warren, 
Boston. 

Enforced idleness was hateful to these people; 
they begged for work and for land. Their food sup- 
ply was insufficient, their quarters were unfit, the 
conditions were all of retrogression ratber than of 
progress. Under Maj. Sinclair’s administration, for 
which he modestly disclaimsall credit, the change 
has been very great. Their food is now good and 
sufficient, they are quartered in log houses built partly 
by their own labor, the able bodied among them have 
been organized into working squads, order and clean- 
liness prevail throughout the camp, and everything 
that careful personal attention can do has been done 
for the improvement oftheir general condition. It 
isa striking instance of the devotion of an army 
officer to a body of wretched captives, whose claim 
upon him he has met in a truly humane spirit, re- 
cognizing that his duty in such a case lay beyond 
the reach of any military code. 

The scene of this strange little drama, for such in 
effect it is, lies in aremote region in lower A labama, 
about thirty miles from Mobile, a healthy locality, 
but no place for the permanent homes of these 
Apaches, since farming there is an impossibility, and 
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withoutfarm work, idleness is a necessity, The great 
need for them is that they should be settled some- 
where at a safe distance from their own country, 
where they can all, men, women, and children, be 
trained to work and to become, if possible, self-sup- 
porting. This matter, which was inexcusably neg- 
lected under the last Administration, is being actively 
pushed forward by the present Secretary of War, 
and it is hoped that the right place may ere long be 
found. 

The mission work at Mt. Vernon Barracks is in 
the hands of women teachers, Miss Booth from Car- 
lisle and Miss Stevens from Hampton, who, sup- 
ported chiefly by Boston friends, have been there 
five months. Mr. Endicott, ex-Secretary of War, 
made liberal provisions for their personal comforts 
and in every way encouraged their educational 
work ; and, in spite of some serious disadvantages, 
they have had most encouraging success. They feel 
that they owe much to Maj. Sinclair’s consideration, 
and I take the liberty of quoting from a letter just 
received from Miss Booth, who says: “Not a day 
passes that Maj. Sinclair is not seen walking about 
the camp and more than onceaday. Not a change 
escapes his eye. The women find him ready and 
willing to help their Indian wants,and know his 
heart is big enough to love little children, who 
readily turn to him for a pleasant word. He does 
not denounce all Indian customs, but by degrees he 
draws them away by the supply of something better. 
When Indians would sell their clothes to people of 
the surrounding country, the purchasers were made 
to give them up. Drunkenness and wife-beating 
are punished with guard-house, but undue severity 
is unknown. The Indian dance is prohibited, and 
they understand that the camp must be quiet at 
night, whileas yet the custom of wailing for the dead 
is not rebuked. He has been humane and patient, 
and has laid the foundation for others to build 
upon.” 

These Apaches are neither angelic nor plastic, but 
they are brainy, and capable of improvement, if 
taken in hand in the right way. Mission work 
ameng them has been well begun. The wife of one 
of the resident officers writes: “1 must tell you that 
the ladies are succeeding very well indeed with their 
friends, Miss Booth with the children and Miss 
Stevens with the men. The women are hard to 
reach. They have doubtless told you of their school 
out of doors, and to-day I was delighted with the 
progress the little ones had made. The Indians 
certainly have improved immensely since you saw 
them.; ,To-day when they were all seated for the talk 
with Gen. Howard, I could not help feeling proud of 
Maj. Sinclair’s work among them. Gen. Howard 
gave permission to use one of the hospital tents for a 
school-room for the present, so the more picturesque 
teaching under the trees will give place to this more 
comfortable and private work under cover.”’ 

But the most striking picture which these letters 
give us is of Geronimo, whose energies seem to have 
been diverted into an entirely new channel. Evi- 
dently born to be a leader, the fact that he can no 
longer be the first on the war-path has suggested to 
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him the alternative of being the first in Sunday- 
school, and accordingly he may be seen ringing the 
bell, seating the pupils, and keeping order generally, 
with all the determination which characterized him 
when his occupations were of a somewhat more ex- 
citing nature. Both in the day-school and in the 
Sunday-school he is reputed as being the teachers’ 
right hand man, and we receive amusing descriptions 
of the confidence with which he is called upon in 
case of emergencies requiring decisive action. One 
of the teachers writes: “‘ We have moved the organ 
to his (Geronimo’s) house, and every evening we go 
out there tosing. Not only the Indians come, but 
some of the soldiers, and after we are through, Gero- 
nimo sits down and plays a tune, to the delight of 
the Indians, who fairly roar their appreciation.” 
Whatever the past of these men and women may 
have been, there is certainly some responsibility 
connected with their future, which is, at the moment, 
entirely in the hands of the Government. If they 


are wisely and carefully settled in permanent homes, 
under proper supervision, they will be easily civil- 
ized. The experiment ought to be fairly carried out, 
and it is a case in which the pressure of public senti- 
ment should be brought to bear upon those who 
have the power to see that this is done.—S. C. Arm- 
strong, (Hampton, Va.), in N. Y. Evening Post. 


CIVILIZING THE INDIANS. 


Ir is very encouraging to all friends of the Indians 
to know that slowly but surely it is being recognized 
that the only true way to deal with him is to treat 
him “ as a man and a brother.” 

G. L. Curtis, whose experience of Indians at 
Hampton and elsewhere gives him authority so to 
speak, in a recent paper in the Chicago Interior says : 

“ Little progress in civilization can be made by 
the Indian until tribal tenure is exchanged for indi- 
vidual ownership of land. By the treaty of 1868 this 
was made possible in the case of the Sioux who were 
parties to that agreement; but few profited by it. 
The General Land in Severalty Bill (from its origi- 
nator more commonly known as the Dawes Bill), 
signed by President Cleveland February 8, 1887, em- 
braces in its provisions the Indians throughout the 
United States; a few tribes in Indian Territory and 
New York State alone being excepted. To this act, 
the most important piece of legislation in the history 
of our dealings with the original occupants of the 
continent, the title of the Magna Charta of the In- 
dians has been not inaptly applied, as it is the first 
to provide for the general abolition of tribal tenure, 
the location of the individual Indian upon land ip 
severalty of which he becomes the sole owner, his 
full recognition and protection by the law, and his 
eventual admission into all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship. The initial step must be taken by 
the Indian—in the selection of an allotment of land 
(a quarter section of arable land in the case of an 
adult) for which he receives a patent from the gov- 
ernment, and which is absolutely non-transferable 
for twenty-five years. The full endowment of com- 
plete citizenship is only to follow this practical re- 
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nunciation of savagery and acceptance of the condi- 
tions and duties of civilized society. 


“The ration system is a curse sufficient to par- 
alyze any effort of philanthropy or legislation to ele- 
vate the Indian. It saps his independence of char- 
acter and removes all incentive to earnest effort in 
his own behalf. His logic cannot distinguish be- 
tween dole and due, between payment for past pur- 
chase of land and the alms of charity ; and from this 
position he naturally sinks into the condition of a 
beggar. Any effort to effect his moral or material 
improvement will fail which does not awaken in him 
the needs of a higher plane of life, and, by the sub- 
stitution of stock and implements for the old issue 
of food, raise him to a condition of self-dependence 
and self-support. The issue of brood mares and farm 
wagons is gradually supplementing that of provisions, 
and the Indians have already commenced the pur- 
chase of mowing machines and sulky-rakes. The 
distribution of wagons to those whose industry and 
improvement recommended them to favor was the 
exciting event of Issue Day at Standing Rock ; and 
the dense and eager crowd that surged around the 
agent as, standing high upon a wagon-box, he read 
from the official record the names of those who 
merited reward. was a scene that would have as- 
tounded a believer in the doctrine of extermina- 
tion.” 


A HEROIC WOMAN. 

Many stories are told of the courage of the women 
of that early generation who first broke ground in 
the forests of Pennsylvania and Virginia. They were 
in constant peril from wild beasts and from hostile 
Indians, but with heroic patience endured hardships, 
labor, and disease. An example of another kind of 
courage is preserved by the descendants of Christiana 
Dickson, the wife of one of the first settlers of Erie 
county, Pennsylvania. 

She was a small,low-voiced woman, extremely 
timid by nature; but upon one subject she was reso- 
lute—she had a horror of drunkenness. She lived in 
the days when the use of liquor was universal. 
Whiskey was as common a drink as water, among 
these hardy, hard-working pioneers. A temperance 
or abstinence society was unheard of. But when her 
sons were born, she resolved, so far as she could, to 
put a stop to whiskey-drinking in her home. 

Her husband being absent from home, her broth- 
ers called for the help of the neighbors, according to 
the custom of the time,to put up a barn needed on 
her farm. They all assembled and went to work, 
while she prepared a great dinner. After an hour or 
two, whiskey was asked for. One of her brothers 
came to the house for it ; she refused to provide it, to 
make her friends drunk. Her other brothers, and 
at lastan elder in the church, came to reason with 
her ; to tell her she would be accused of meanness. 
Without a word the little woman went out to the 
barn, and baring her head, stepped upon a log, and 
spoke to them ina faltering voice. ‘‘ My neighbors,” 
said she, “ this is a strange thing. Three of you are 


, my brothers, three of you are elders in the church, 
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all of you are my friends. I have prepared for you 
the best dinner in my power. If you refuse to raise 
the barn without liquor, so be it. But before I will 
provide whiskey to give you, these timbersshall rot 
where they lie.” The men angrily left the work and 
went home, the little woman returned to the house, 
and for hours cried as though her heart would break. 
But the next day every man came back, went heartily 
to work, enjoyed her good dinner, and said not a 
word about whiskey. 

Afterwards whiskey at barn-raisings was discon- 
tinued in the country. Her sons grew up strong, 
vigorous men, who did good work in helping to civ- 
ilise and Christianise the world ; their descendants 
are all of high type of intellectual and moral men 
and women. If she had yielded this little point, 
they might have degenerated, like many of their 
neighbors, into drunkards and spendthrifts. There 
are still vices and malignant customs to be conquered, 
and for the work we need women of high souls and 
gentle spirits, like Christiana Dickson.—Friends’ Re- 
view. 


A DEVOTED MISSIONARY DEAD. 

A WasurneTon dispatch says that the Department of 
State has received from the Legation at Peking, 
China, under date of July 3, an account of the death 
and extraordinary life-work of J. Crossett, an inde- 
pendent American missionary, inChina. His career 
has been a very remarkable one, characterized by 
absolute self-devotion. He died on the steamer El 
Dorado, en route from Shanghai to Tientsin, on the 21st 
of June last. He leaves a widow living at Schuylers- 
ville, New York. In speaking of Mr. Crossett, Min- 
ister Denby couples his name with that of Father 
Damien, the Belgian missionary who lately died on 
the island of Molokai, and says: 

Mr. Crossett’s life was devoted to doing good to 
the poorest classes of Chinese. He bad charge of a 
winter refuge for the poor at Peking during several 
winters. He would go out on the streets the coldest 
nights and pick up destitute beggars and convey them 
to the refuge, where he provided them with food. 
He also buried them at his own expense. He visited 
all the prisons, and often procured the privilege of 
removing the sick to his refuge. The officials had 
implicit confidence in him and allowed him to visit 
at pleasure all the prisons and charitable institutions. 
He was known by the Chinese as the “Christian 
Buddha.” He was attached to no organization of 
men. He was a missionary pure and simple, devoted 
rather to charity than proselytism. He literally took 
Christ as his examplar. He traveled all over China 
and the East. He took no care for his expenses, 
Food and lodging were voluntarily furnished him. 
Inn-keepers would take no pay from him and private 
persons were glad to entertain him. It must be said 
that his wants were few. He wore the Chinese dress, 
had no regular meals, drank only water, and lived on 
fruit, with a little rice or millet. 

He aimed at translating his ideal, Christ, into re- 
ality. He wore long auburn hair, parted in the mid- 





dle, so as to resemble the pictares of Christ. Charit- 
able people furnished him money for his Refuge and 


he never seemed to want for funds. He slepton a 
board or on the floor. Evenin his last hours, being 
a deck passenger on the El Dorado he refused to be 
transferred to the cabin, but the kindly captain, some 
hours before he died, removed him to a berth, where 
he died, still speaking of going to heaven and entreat- 
ing the bystanders to love the Lord. 

As an instance of the character of the man I will 
state that when on one occasion I gave my annual 
dinner on Thanksgiving Day to the Americans, Mr. 
Crossett wrote to me beseeching that I would have no 
dinner, but would give the cost to the poor. He at- 
tended the dinner, but touched nothing but water 
and rice. 

In his theology he can hardly be said to have 
been orthodox. He found good in all religions. 
After a long conversation with him one day I told 
him he was not a Christian, but a Buddhist. He an- 
swered that there were many good thingsin Bud- 
dhism. The last important work of Mr. Crossett was an 
effort to provide for thedeaf and dumb. To further 
this project he traveled to Hankow and thence to 
Canton, establishing everywhere schools for these 
unfortunates. He was successful wherever he went. 

This man taught the pure love of God and of good- 
ness. He completely sacrificed himself for the good 
of the poorest of the poor. He acted out his princi- 
ples to the letter. He was as poor and lived as 
plainly as the poorest of his patients. On charitable 
subjects he wrote well. The ideal to him was prac- 
tical. Let this American, then, be enshrined along 
with the devoted Frenchman in the annals of men 
who loved their fellow men. 


PLANTS PROTECTED BY THEIR JUICES. 


Wuen a drop of the juice of sorrel, garlic, saxi- 
frage, or nasturtion is put upon the tegument of a 
snail, the animal manifests pain and exudes abund- 
ance of its mucous secretion; yet it is not thus af- 
fected by a drop of water. When snails avoid plants 
marked by such juices, we have aright to regard the 
plants as defended by a chemical armor. The offen- 
sive substance may also be important to the nutri- 
tion of the plant, but that is not the question we are 
dealing with here. Many plants are evidently lack- 
ing in this means of defense ; for, of some plants, all 
the animals experimented upon have been found to 
prefer fresh to dead parts. Others are never touched 
by them, whether living or dead. Hence we may 
conceive that an infinite variety may exist in the de- 
grees of chemical armoring between total absence of 
protection and complete protection. 

Plants containing perceptible tannin are disagree- 
able to nearly all animals. Only swine will eat 
acorns as they regarded them as food. Other animals 
reject them, except when they can not get anything 
else. Leguminous plants containing tannin in weak 
proportions are eaten by horses and cattle, but snails 
are not fond of them. But the garden snail, which 
lets fresh clover alone, will eat it freely after the tan- 
nin has been extracted with alcohol.—Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 
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THE OLD APPLE-TREE BLOSSOMS. 


I wave always felt that one of the sweetest and best 
influences in a home was that of a grandmother. It 
was so in our house, and now, when I look at the 
straight-back, cherry-framed old rocking chair, in 
which through all my youth “ the grandmother” sat, 
I am strengthened and comforted by the memories 
that crowd my thought. I see her quiet dignity of 
bearing amid all the tumults of nursery uproar and 
childhood grievances. I see her gracious smile and 
wait to bear her calm pacifications and adjustments 
of difficulties; and I recall the experiences of this 
loved one, who had learned from her long life to en- 
tertain hope amid all discomfitures, and whose cheer- 


fulness was but the continuous manifestation upon | 


all about her of the peace of God which comforted 
and sustained her heart. And Iam inspired by the 
recollections that “ grandmother ” was equal spiritu- 
ally to every emergency. She never lost courage; 
she never faltered in the daily duty ; she was never 
loud spoken ; nor was she anything but “all things 
lovely.” And I ask myself how could this have 
been ? 

All acknowledged the benign influence of grand- 
mother’s authority ; all obeyed her; all preferred to 
be in her presence, if in joy or in sorrow, for we all 
loved ber and all! felt to be with his disciple was 
again to be with the Master; and it was good to be 
there, for grandmother was like him. 

A few years since I learned a lesson from nature 
that explained to me its analogy, the reason why old 
age had left in our home memories such a sweet 
aroma. 

Friends were gathering apple blossoms, and all 
the trees in the orchard were being robbed of a part 
of their beauty, to gratify our love of the fragrant 
flowers. One of tbe bunches of blossoms seemed far 
more fragrant than did the others ; and yet the buds 
had been gathered from the same orchard, and the 
fruit tree was not different from that of the others 
in its vicinity. “Why are these apple blossoms so 
much sweeter than all the rest?” was asked of the 
friend who presented the bouquet. 

“Oh, don’t you know,” she said, “these are the 
flowers from the old tree; there will be but few if 
any apples upon its branches this year or ever 
again ; and the sweetness and ripeness and glory of 
the fruitage that it has in former years yielded, now 
are displayed in the beauty and loveliness of its 
flowers.” 

What a tribute to mature years! The days of 
our fruit bearing in active service may have waned ; 
but our genial, blessed, concentrated influence may 
continue to adorn and gladen the earth. 

“Three score and ten and then eternity! 

A moment's space, and then, eternal years ! 

The soul’s wealth safe; the work of life well done ; 

How small in contrast, earthly gain or loss.” 

—The Open Window. 


Tue true Christian is like the sun, which pursues 
his noiseless track, and everywhere leaves the effect 
of his beams in a blessing upon the world around 
him.— Luther. 


RESTLESSNESS. 


I xnow of nothing in our day more painfully and 
surely indicative of the interior wrongness of our life 
than the inability everywhere manifest to rest and 
be quiet. No life was ever healthy and strong in 
which there was not a central rest, and something to 
support and feel that rest. But in our day the ques- 
tion, “ What shall I do next?” is asked before we 
have well finished that which went before. And so 
much of our activity is blind and purposeless. It is 
merely wasting and consuming time. There is no 
virtue in it, and no intelligence in it; consequently 
no profit. Life does not become purified or strength- 
ened or enriched or made happier thereby. It is 
simply squandered. Now, all this is not simply 
wrong: itis foolish. It is not simply harmless ac- 
tivity ; it is the activity that comes from internal hol- 
lowness of nature. We congratulate ourselves on be- 
ing the most “alive” people in the world, which 
means, in plain English, the most restless. But 
mere restlessness has no inherent virtue or goodness 
in it. It simply denotes the possession of vitality, 
which vitality may be altogether uneducated and 
untrained. In every useful life there must be internal 
rest. There must be something believed in so firmly 
and so continuously that it holds to itself the mind 
and the heart. Therefore it is that the apostle says, 
“ Be ye steadfast, unmovable.”—Reuen Thomas, D. D. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


I was touched most of all by that portion of the doc- 
trine of Jesus which inculcates love, humility, self- 
denial, and the duty of returning good for evil. 
This, to me, bas always been the substance of Chris- 
tianity; my heart recognized its truth in spite of 
skepticism and despair. - . . The doctrine of 
Jesus—judge not, be humble, forgive offenses, deny 
self, love—this doctrine was extolled by the church 
in words, but at the same time the church approved 
what was incompatible with the doctrine. ‘ 

The passage upon which it based affirmation of its 
dogmas were those which were most obscure. On the 
other hand, the passages from which came the moral 
laws, were most clear and precise. And yet the dog- 
mas and duties depending upon them were definitely 
formulated by the church, while the recommendation 
to obey the moral law was put in the most vague and 
mystical terms. Was this the intention of Jesus ? 
—Tolstoi. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The remission of the question of revising the West- 
minster Confession to the locai Presbyteries of the Pres- 
byterian Church has led to a very vigorous discussion, in 
which three parties have been developed. The conserva- 
tives are opposed to any revision, chiefly on the ground 
that if once that be begun, there is no saying how far it 
may be carried. How far it is feared, may be inferred from 
the remark of Professor Greene of Princeton Seminary, 
that even if the Church should eliminate Calvinism from 
its Confession of Faith, that institution would remain 
faithful to that doctrine still. Another party opposed to 
revision is at the other extreme. It is represented by Pro- 
fessor Briggs of the Union Theological Seminary who ap- 
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prehends that the liberty of theological teaching would be 
much abridged by any confession that could be adopted at 
present. The Westminster divines, while successful 
enough in ruling all past heresies out of their communion, 
were not so happy in anticipating heresies yet to come. 
As the trial of Professor Robertson Smith by the Free 
Church Assembly in Scotland showed, they did not antici- 
pate the new views as to the authenticity and inspiration 
of the various books of the Scriptures, in which Professor 
Briggs is supposed to share. But a new confession cer- 
tainly would rule out all liberty of teaching on that sub- 
ject. So Professor Briggs prefers a still more generous for- 
mula for the clerical subscription to the Confession as it 
stands, although even now nobody is compelled togive his 
assent to every statement it contains. The party of re- 
vision is led by Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke of Brooklyn, whom 
we should have expected to find on the other side of the 
controversy. They wish for a much briefer confession, 
and one in which Calvinism shall not be eliminated, but 
stated less drastically than in that of Westminster.—T7he 
American. 


—Captain 8. H. Pratt, the Superintendent of the Car- 
lisle Indian School, accompanied the new Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, J. T. Morgan, last week, in some visits to 
the families in Chester, Montgomery, and Bucks counties, 
in which the Indiao girls and boys are employed. The 
new Commissioner, originally from Indiana, has been for 
several years at the head of the State Normal School of 
Rhode Island, and has resided at Providence. We have 
reason to regard him as a sound and trustworthy friend to 
the policy of just treatment of the Indians. He and Cap- 
tain Pratt spent the night of the 16th at Downingtown, 
visited Gwynedd on the 17th, and intended to go to New- 
town (Bucks Co.), on the following day. 


—The Daily Times, of Victoria, British Columbia, Eighth 
month 8th, mentions the arrival in that city of Mahlon K. 
Paist and wife, (of Philadelphia), who came over the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, and stopped off at different places of 
interest on the way. It adds: “They will go to Alaska 
on the next steamer, and on returning proceed to San 
Francisco to attend the convention of charities, a conven- 
tion which meets there between the 11th and 18th of Sep- 
tember. Mr. Paist isa man who may be said to be seventy- 
two years young, being still bright witted and active, and 
enjoying life as well as ever he did. While at Glacier he 
ascended Mount Donald, and is said to be the only man of 
his age who has accomplished the feat.” 


—The wife of the Archduke Charles Theodore, of Aus- 
tria, who has been assisting her husband since he becamea 
medical practitioner, has determined, it is said, to pass 
the examination which will place her also on the list of 
qualified physicians. 


—A use is at last to be made of the chalk like deposit 
on the bottom of the pond known as “ Chalk Pond,” near 
Beddington, Me. Massachusetts capitalists have formed a 
syndicate, and they intend soon to set to work draining 
the pond. The Transcript, of Boston, has an article on the 
enterprise, in which it is stated that “ the deposit is known 
to the scientific world as silica, and is very valuable com- 
mercially. It is made up of the fossilized remains of mil- 
lions of insects, and when taken from the water resembles 
clay. It dries quite rapidly, and when the water has 
fully evaporated the color of the substance changes to 
white, and it bears a marked resemblance to magnesia. 
It is a perfect non-conductor of heat and an excellent coy- 
ering for steam-pipes and boilers. There is only one other 
deposit of the kind known in the world, and that is in 
Germany.” 


—Telegraph poles in India are made of iron, on account 
of the destruction of wooden ones by the white ants. 


—A current newspaper paragraph says: “Since the 
death of her mother in May last the health of Miss Anna 
Dickinson, precarious for the past four years, has been still 
more seriously impaired. She is in Philadelphia and un- 
der the care of physicians. Her friends hope for her re- 
covery, though she herself expresses no confidence in her 
return to health. Her home is with her sister in West 
Pittston, Pa., but she is likely to remain in Philadelphia 
for some time. She is unable to leave her room or to 
bear any fatigue whatever.” 

—Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the veteran head of the Wo- 
man Suffrage party in this country, is spending the sum- 
mer at Hempstead, L. I., with her son, who has recently 
removed there from Nebraska. She is writing her auto- 
biography, and she will remain ip retirement until it is 
completed. 

—The contagiousness of phthisis has been recognized in 
Germany by military command. An edict has gone forth 
from the War Minister that the chest of every soldier shall 
be examined once a month. If it does not measure enough 
and does not expand with drill and athletic exercises, he 
is dismissed from the army as being predisposed to phthi- 
sis and likely to infect his comrades. 

—The Committee appointed by the British Parliament 
to consider the question of immigration recommends that 
an annual census be taken of aliens arriving and settling 
in Great Britain. The Committee thinks it not advisable at 
present to enforce laws similar to those enforced in Amer- 
ica against destitute immigrants, but it says that the 
country ought to contemplate the early necessity for such 
legislation, in view of the extreme pressure for existence 
among the poor and the tendency of destitute foreigners 
to lower the conditions of living, especially in great towns. 
—Exchange. 

—Count Teleki, a Hungarian explorer, who left Zanzi- 
bar on an expedition of discovery early in 1887, has found 
a lake hitherto unknown, 300 miles to the north-east of 
Victoria Nyanza. It is doubtless the same as that known 
to the natives as Lake Samburn, the situation of which 
has been already approximately given. It has a length of 
162 miles, and is 20 miles in width. The country around 
is described as being bare and arid, and the banks of the 
lake to be inhabited by Gallas, who live by fishing. The 
new lake was re-named Lake Rudolph by its discoverer.— 
The American. 

—The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who has re- 
ceived a large number of applications for appointment as 
teachers in Indian schools, has replied to all applicants 
that it is the purpose of the office to appoint no person as 
a teacher in the indian school service who would not be 
able to secure a similar position in the best schools for 
white children in the community in which he resides. 
Emphasis is laid upon the necessity of vigorous health, 
with some experience in teaching, and with special fitness 
for the work. Preference is expressed for those who have 
had a normal-scbool training. 

—A dispatch from St. Helena, Nebraska, Eighth month 
10, says: A find that will afford study for those interested 
bas been made at St. James, Neb., by D. I. Brewer, propri- 
etor of a flouring-mill at that place. While digging for 
the purpese of making repairs to his mill-dam, he un- 
earthed the remains of a prehistoric animal that probably 
roamed the prairies hundreds if not thousands of years 
ago. About thirty-six feet of the spinal column and ribs, 
together with one shoulder-blade and a part of the fore- 
legs have thus far been brought to light. Sections of the 
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backbone measure fully six inches across. Some are in a 
fair state of preservation, while others crumbled when ex- 
posed to the air. It is estimated that the monster must 
have stood fully fifteen feet high. 


—It is said that nearly five million persons in the | 
United States depend for their living on the sale of liquor | 


and tobacco. 


—Miss Sellers, formerly a student of Girton College, 
and a graduate in the Classical Tripos, is about to start a 
Girls’ Day School at Camden Hill, near London, on some- 
what novel principles. She wishes to cultivate in her pu- 
pils the powers of observation, and intends to turn many of 
the principal sights of London to an educational purpose. 
In pursuit of this scheme English history and literature 
will be illustrated by lessons at Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower, etc., ancient history and art at the National Gal- 
lery and British Museum, natural science at the Natural 
History Museum, and so on. Among the names given in 
support of this scheme are those of Dr. Abbott, Dr. Jex- 
Blake, Mr. Henry Craik, of the Education Office ; Profes- 
sor Dicey, Miss Clough, of Newnham College ; Miss Welsh, 
of Girton College; Sir Charles Newton, K. C. B., and 
others, and great interest is felt in the experiment.— Ez- 
change. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tae President and Mrs. Harrison went to Deer Park, 
Md.,on the 17th, where the former remained until the 
evening of the 20th when he left for Cincinnati and In- 
dianapolis, to be absent a few days. It is now generally 
thought Congress will be called for a special session in 
Tenth month. 

THe proceedings begun in the courts of Allegheny 
county by Nancy W. Little and other Johnstown sufferers 
against the South Fork Fishing Club, (owners of the dam 
that bursted) have been replied to by the Club, with the 
effect of placing the case upon the issue docket, and the 
case will now come up on a jury trial in its turn. The 
filing of this plea was done voluntarily, and shows that 
the defendanis are anxious to have the matter settled. 


Tae forest fires in Montana have attained alarming 


proportions, hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of | 


timber having been destroyed according to a Helena des- 
patch on the 17th instant. (Later dispatches report that 
rain has fallen, and the fires are out.) 

THE accounts of the Relief Commission at Johnstown 
were closed on the 17th inst., and, except in cases of ab- 
solute want,no more money will be paid out until the 
final distribution is made. 


OcEAN steamers brought to New York last week 3,800 
cabin and 5,541 steerage passengers, as against 2,273 cabin 
and 5,862 steerage during the corresponding week of last 
year. 


Tue Washington Territory Constitutional Convention, 
at Olympia, on. the 16th inst., adopted Woman Suffrage as 
a separate proposition, to be submitted to the people with 
the Constitution. 


NOTICES. 
*,* An All-day Meeting on the subject of Temperance, 


under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- | 


tee, will be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Middletown, 


Delaware county, on Seventh-day, Eighth month 3ist, 


1589, commencing at 10 o’clock. 
Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 
Mary McALLisTER, Clerk. 





_ *s* The Sub-Committee of the Yearly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee expect to attend Southern Quarterly Meet- 
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ing, at Easton, Md., on Fourth-day, the 28th inst., at 10 a. 
m., and a meeting for worship on Fifth-day, the 29th, at 
10 a. m. 

Sub-Committee: Henry T. Child, Robert L. Pyle, Mary 
H. Barnard, and Martha Dodgson. 





*,* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book Association 
| acknowledges receipt of the following additional contribu- 
tions to the Children’s Country Week Association : 








se . ‘ ‘ . . $1.00 
A Friend, . , ‘ ‘ ‘ a 3.00 
Annie B. Fernberg, . . . ° 3.00 
Jesse Cleaver, . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2.00 
E. W.—West Chester, ‘ ‘ : 3.00 
$12.00 

Previously acknowledged, , - 107.00 
Amount, . . 4 . $119.00 


Joun ComLy, Sup’t. 
Eighth month 19, 1889, 





*,* A portion of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will attend Exeter 
Monthly Meeting. to be held at Maiden Creek, on Seventh- 
day. Eighth month 24th, 1889. 

The Committee will also attend the First-day morning 
meeting held at Reading, Eighth month 25th, 1889, at 10 
o'clock. Train leaves Reading depot, Broad and Callow- 
hill streets on Sixth-day afternoon, at 6 o'clock, arriving at 
Reading at 7.57 o'clock. Returning, leaves Reading on 

First-day afternoon at 3.55 and 5.48 o'clock. 
| Return-trip tickets to Reading good for six days, can 
be procured at depot for $2.34. 
CHARLES E. Toomas, Clerk of Committee. 








*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month will occur as 


follows: 
26. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
27. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
28. Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
29. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
30. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth month occur as fol- 
lows : 
25. Constantia, N. Y. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royval Baxine Powpsze Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE | 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
Wa. HACKER, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Chay, 
Wx. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy To Loaw on MORTGAGE. 


PRomPt ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 
{ No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Fortieth & Lancaster 


OFrFICcEs: Avenue. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


Cavital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 


ty PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 
7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES 

All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENC Y guarantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the ta - and aon all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men — is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $ $i75—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 





AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 


6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 

Browning, King & Co.. N.Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. E 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., a. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 

erate = { Nebraska, 

GEO. 


MOSES E WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID. 
Dundee Dye W’ ks. Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH, 
7 Weller & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. MILLS, 
Kearney, Neb. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, WHIT 
Empire Print Works, N. Y Whitman & Phelps, N.Y 


We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 


MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 
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YEARS 6 PER 
TO RUN. CENT. 


BONDS 


ISSUED BY THE COLUMBUS WATER WORKS CO. 


$60 OC Payable in New York. Farmers’ Loan and 
, © Trust Co., New York, Trustee and custodian 
of Sinking Fund, Works opened 1887. Revenue increasi 
All surroundings most favorable. Full particulars furnish 


Investigation asked. RITTER & DOUBLEDAY, Bankers, 








Columbus, Kansas. 
Equi MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
ASSETS, . $7,808,722.02 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 264,817.65 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


=~) nt by Ss Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 

y of New York, and further secured by the 
= Ry ca ital and assets of the Equitable M Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10, 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEABS. 


ee oun payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any a Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 








The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@%- When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.-“@a 





